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THE INTEGRITY OF EDUCATION 


JOHN DEWEY 


f J USINESS men make seasonal 
inventories of their goods. We may 
emulate their practice and ask what 
we have been doing for the last 50 
years and how we may best prepare 
for the future. 

As we look back over the past, 
one fact stands out: the public de- 
mand for what the schools supply 
has increased enormously. In 50 
years the school population has mul- 
tiplied roughly ten-fold—that is, at 
a rate far beyond the growth of gen- 
eral population. But the change in 
the quantity also implies a change in 
the quality of what we teach. Fifty 
years ago, especially in the higher 
schools, our education was directed 
toward a limited group. As the high- 
er schools have included increasing 
numbers, they have tapped groups, 
social strata, to which the earlier 
education was not adapted and to 
whom it made no appeal. 

One aspect of the resulting prob- 
lem is seen in the growing attack 
upon our present system as one of 
congestion, absence of unified aim, 
and consequent haphazard superfi- 
ciality. It is reflected in the move- 
ments to restrict education, at least 
in the colleges, by making it defi- 


nitely selective. Hardly an educa- 
tional visitor from over the water 
does not tell us what a mistake we 
have made in trying to give higher 
education to the multitude. While 
the criticism and advice go against 
the grain of our national tradition, 
they meet a certain positive response 
and raise a problem that must be 
faced. 

As I see the matter, there are three 
alternative ways of meeting the 
problem. We may continue the 
course we have taken in the past, a 
policy that I should frankly call one 
of improvisation and drift. We may 
deliberately adopt the policy of se- 
lective restriction. Or we may at- 
tempt a deliberate rethinking of our 
entire educational philosophy and 
reorganization of our educational 
practice to meet the conditions im- 
posed by what has become, in fact, 
mass education. 

I do not think that a continuation 
of what I have called a policy of im- 
provisation and drift is either desir- 
able or, in the long run, practicable. 
The difficulties in the way of apply- 
ing a policy of restrictive selection 
seem to me insuperable with respect 
to high schools and, at least, state 
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universities; and, on the other hand, 
the policy of limited selection of a 
special group seems to me to be a 
virtual repudiation of our democratic 
tradition. The conditions are ripe for 
rethinking the entire problem of 
public education. We have made 
wonderful, even if inadequate, pro- 
visions for the educational plant, for 
equipment, and administratively. The 
question we now face is, What is it 
for? What are we to do with it? 
The prime prerequisite is that we 
face the problem as a whole rather 
than piecemeal. Everywhere the at- 
tempt of different branches of edu- 
cational enterprise to solve their 
special problems in isolation are met 
by the stubborn fact of interlocking 
and interdependence. Where are we 
to search for the unifying bond of 
the educational process? The answer, 
so far as words are concerned, is 
trite—an educational truism. The 
unity of the educational process is 
found in its relation to life outside 
the walls of the school. No definition 
of education was ever given, whether 
in terms of informations, skills, disci- 
pline, or power, that does not rest 
upon the assumption that what is 
acquired in the school is to operate 
and produce fruit outside of the 
school. The principle is trite be- 
cause, in applying to everything in 
general, it applies to nothing in par- 
ticular. To get special application it 
demands some conception of what 
the society is, and what the society 
may and should be, to which educa- 
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tion is related. When that question 
is raised we find ourselves not in the 
area of truisms but upon contro- 
verted and dangerous ground. For 
all the serious conflicts and struggles 
that occur in society—between sci- 
ence and religion, between capital 
and labor, between groups and class- 
es struggling for greater power and 
freedom—grow out of different con- 
ceptions, expressed or implicit, of 
what society should be. 

If what has been said meant that 
educators should have a fixed code 
that could be applied directly and, 
so to say, automatically, to all the 
problems of education, the contrast 
between the various forces and inter- 
ests operating in society and the idea 
of education as a unity of process in 
relation to society would constitute 
an impossible contradiction. What 
is meant is simply that there should 
be a unity of direction in the various 
branches of education—an idea of 
what education is after and is about. 
I may illustrate what I mean in this 
way: There is a conflict in education 
between two opposed ideals, one be- 
ing the acquisition of information 
and certain useful skills, and the 
other being the development of the 
capacity to think, the power of judg- 
ment. The first of these two ends 
was established when the sphere of 
available knowledge was limited and 
within the bounds of human com- 
pass; but its influence in the school 
was greatly increased by the part that 
accumulation and acquisition have 
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played in American life. The schools 
set out to have their pupils accumu- 
late knowledge in much the same 
way that their elders were striving 
to accumulate property. 

That there is a conflict between 
these two aims running through our 
whole educational scheme seems to 
me undeniable. The purpose of ac- 
cumulation is historically older and 
more ingrained. The development of 
intelligence is a more recent aim 
both in education and in society 
generally. Part, at least of the con- 
fused situation in the schools is due 
to the fact that we do not pursue 
either aim consistently. We have, in 
the schools as well as in society, a 
conflict of motive forces between the 
competitive and the cooperative ten- 
dencies of human nature. We attempt 
in both the school and society a 
somewhat inconsistent mixture of 
the two. In our theoretical discus- 
sions we put the emphasis on cooper- 
ation and service. In practice, we de- 
pend more upon the ideas of compe- 
tition and getting ahead in the world. 

In society and in the schools there 
is a whole series of conflicts between 
older and newer ideals, beliefs, 
practices. The confusion and inco- 
herency are due to this conflict, The 
creation of a unifying aim in educa- 
tion in its relation to society does 
not mean that educators need a blue- 


print of what society should be, and 
then teach according to it. They do 
need a sense of direction of move- 
ment. It is possible to exaggerate 
greatly the direct influence of schools 
upon the formation of social and in- 
stitutional life. It is not possible to 
exaggerate their responsibility with 
reference to the effect of what they 
do upon the formation of the atti- 
tudes, intellectual and moral, of the 
youth who are to determine the di- 
rection future society will take. 

The unity that was the product 
of the almost unquestioned accep- 
tance of old aims and procedures 
has been lost through the invasion 
of studies, methods, courses, and 
types of schools that correspond to 
social forces that have grown in in- 
tensity and significance. To carry on 
we need a clearer vision of the new 
forces and the courageous will to 
make them victorious all along the 
line. Without the vision we shall 
continue to be confused. Without 
the courageous will we shall be dis- 
mayed at the powerful interests that 
are eager to defeat the educational 
process in order to make the schools 
the subservient instrument of their 
own special purposes, and shall, 
whether knowing it or not, retreat 
from the struggle without having 
put up a fight for the integrity of 
education. 


John Dewey is Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, 

Columbia University. Reported from an address 

delivered before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
April, 1936, at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








THE GROWTH FACTOR IN CHILD PERSONALITY 


ARNOLD GESELL 


In the National Elementary Principal 


Ps Vf$ ODERN discussions of child 
guidance emphasize the danger of 
attacking behavior problems by old- 
fashioned methods of preaching and 
punishment. The only way in which 
we can really overcome that danger 
is to recognize the significance of 
natural growth processes in the life 
of the child. Teachers are too prone 
to believe that they can mold the 
child, as though he were so much 
clay. But clay does not grow. 

Teachers may assist the child in 
his growth; they may guide his 
growth; but he must do his own 
growing. The first and almost the 
last task of the teacher is to wnder- 
stand the child. 

Growth is a simple word, but it 
contains a profound meaning. We 
cannot understand children except 
in terms of the growth process. In 
most child-guidance situations we are 
prone to adopt rigorous ideas of 
right and wrong, of authority and 
obedience, of discipline and train- 
ing, which make us blind to the 
almost axiomatic truth that the mind 
grows, and that behavior can only 
develop in accordance with laws of 
growth which are as inescapable as 
the laws of gravity. 

Mental growth is a process as real 
as nutrition or metabolism. The 
growth of the mind normally ex- 
presses itself in ordered patterns of 
behavior. We cannot directly see the 
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mind grow, but we can observe the 
progressive patterning of behavior 
which is the outward manifestation 
of the growth process. At Yale we 
have for some years been making 
systematic cinema records of the be- 
havior patterns of the human infant. 
These objective records show that 
the patterns of behavior change in a 
lawful manner with the age and ma- 
turity of the child. 

Evidence of growth in behavior 
may be observed in the advancing 
reactions of the normal infant to a 
small red block. At 8 weeks he will 
hold the cube for a short time if it 
is pressed into his palm. At 12 weeks 
he will transiently regard a cube 
placed before him on a table; at 16 
weeks he will regard it prolongedly. 
At 20 weeks he may corral it with 
both hands. At 24 weeks he picks 
up the cube on sight; at 28 weeks 
he bangs it on the table top. At 32 
weeks he grasps it with increasing 
thumb opposition ; at 36, 40, and 44 
weeks he brings two cubes into more 
and more elaborate combination. At 
48 weeks he brings one cube above 
another in a manner which promises 
tower-building at a later date. In- 
cipient tower-building with rudi- 
mentary release of the block begins 
at one year. At 18 months the child 
may complete a tower of four or more 
cubes. At three years he can look at 
a model and make a bridge of three 
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cubes, separating two cubes by less 
than an inch and taking a third cube 
to bridge the gap. This ability is a 
symptom of maturing intelligence. 

Significantly, we have found that 
the 18-month-old child cannot, even 
with instruction, build this simple 
bridge of three blocks. He must 
double his age before he is equal to 
the test. Superficially, it would seem 
more difficult to build a_ balanced 
tower of five cubes, which he may do 
at 18 months. Building the tower 
does demand a nicer degree of motor 
coordination, but the laying of the 
bridge requires more judgment. The 
mechanism of behavior growth is 
so complicated that it takes 18 months 
of added neuromuscular develop- 
ment before the more complicated 
pattern of bridge-building finds ex- 
pression. 

These progressive reactions with 
building blocks reveal the orderliness 
of mental growth. It seems reasonable 
to believe that the same growth 
laws which mold the child’s behavior 
with cubes affect also the develop- 
ment of his personality. These laws 
must be reckoned with in problems 
of child guidance. How erroneous 
to insist that the child build bridges 
before towers! How idle to train 
him to do either before he has the 
requisite capacity! 


It is also easy to overlook the fact 
that each child has a distinctive 
growth pattern. No two children 
(with the partial exception of identi- 
cal twins) grow up in the same way. 
Each child has a tempo and style of 
growth which are as much a part of 
his make-up as the color of his eyes. 

The organization of personality 
is importantly influenced by home 
experiences, by parent-child and 
teacher-child relationships, by social 
surroundings; but the hereditary 
basis of the child’s constitution is 
primary. While environmental fac- 
tors support, inflect, and modify, 
they do not generate the progressions 
of development. The growth char- 
acteristics of an individual are part 
of his native endowment, and as such 
are beyond the teacher’s control. In 
our zeal to enhance the teaching pro- 
cess we have overlooked the realities 
of the growth process and have some- 
what exaggerated the influence of the 
teacher. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the teacher’s influence will actually 
be increased if the inborn growth 
characteristics of the child are recog- 
nized and respected, Each child has 
by birthright a distinctive maturing 
process which does much to shape 
his personality. Therefore, the first 
and fundamental task of the teacher 
is to understand the child. 


Dr. Arnold Gesell is Director of the Clinic of Child 

Development, Yale University School of Medicine. 

Reported from the National Elementary Principal, 
XV (July, 1936), 254-58. 








A SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PROGRAM THAT 
PROMOTES THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 





W. EvIN HUFFMAN 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


—4LEXANDRIA is a village with 
a population of 455 situated in the 
center of Ohio. The school, with an 
enrollment of 360 pupils, serves a 
rural population. Two-thirds of the 
pupils are from farm homes. The 
writer was serving in the dual capac- 
ity of mayor and superintendent 
when a centennial celebration in the 
village afforded the opportunity to 
project the school to every individual 
of the community. 

The mayor was authorized to head 
a committee of five to prepare for 
the centennial celebration, and these 
preparations became virtually a com- 
munity summer school. The power 
of cooperation in promoting the 
common good came to be generally 
recognized. The necessity for care- 
fully planned organization became 
evident. The joy that may be found 
in hard work and perseverance 
claimed a place in the learning pro- 
gram. Such extracurricular subjects, 
shall we call them, as English, his- 
tory, drama, accountancy, business 
management, art, and music, all be- 
came a part of the community school. 
No age limits were recognized. The 
committee’s first move was to widen 
gradually the horizon of interest in 
the celebration until every man, wo- 
man, and child became actively en- 
listed in some part of the coming 
event. A brief printed statement of 
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centennial plans was left at every 
home by the superintendent of 
schools as he took the annual enu- 
meration of pupils. An extensive ad- 
vertising campaign followed. The 
committee of five decided on 18 
activities for the celebration, and 
leaders were selected to head as many 
committees. Each committee chair- 
man was responsible for his activity 
and met twice a month throughout 
the summer with the executive com- 
mittee to coordinate the whole pro- 
gram. Everything planned was to be 
produced locally and was to be 
educational or historical in its nature. 
No concessions were sold to vendors 
or entertainers. The idea of individ- 
ual profit was eliminated from every 
project. This was a drought year and 
depression times, yet money, time, 
and contributions of various kinds 
came liberally from everyone. 

The historic pageant, of local 
authorship, required several hundred 
characters. This was a very unusual 
undertaking for a community of 
some twelve or thirteen hundred 
people. One thousand and one entries 
were made in furnishing an antique 
house. There was a church homecom- 
ing day on Sunday. Governor's day 
was on Monday. The concluding 
event was a street dance. The mo- 
mentum gained by the triumphs of 
this celebration was used in organ- 
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izing a community council for the 
purpose of pioneering for the future 
welfare of the community. 

A small group was again called 
together, a permanent organization 
made, and a constitution adopted. 
The aim was to promote in a co- 
operative way the general welfare of 
the community. The following are 
a few of the dozen or more projects 
selected for consideration during the 
first year of the council’s history: 
uniting of churches, rural electrifi- 
cation, a beautification program, 
adult education, recreation facilities, 
better school conditions. It was 
planned that one of these be selected 
each year as a major project. A long- 
time beautification project and an 
adult education program have been 
our first-magnitude projects thus far. 

This community was one of the 
first in Licking County to organize 
federal emergency classes in adult 
education. Adult classes in agricul- 
ture had been organized before the 
advent of the federal program. A 
mothers’ club and a parent-teacher 
organization had likewise been ac- 
tive. In the autumn of 1934 addi- 
tional adult classes were organized 
in art, English, shorthand and typ- 
ing, accountancy, orchestra, chorus, 
physical education including first 
aid, and home economics. One hun- 
dred eighty-six persons were en- 
rolled in these classes, which met 
regularly once a week for a two- 
hour period. The results obtained 
far exceeded expectations. Talent in 


music, art, literature, and drama was 
discovered. Business benefited by the 
commercial courses. The chief bene- 
fit, however, was that it popularized 
the projecting of the learning pro- 
cess beyond the traditional school 
years. Since this adult education 
movement began, the school library 
has been completely reorganized and 
is now a community library 

Emergencies and special problems 
are met in the same cooperative way. 
Two typical programs will illustrate 
how special occasions may be used 
to stimulate a democratic spirit, and 
incidentally to promote the universal 
education program that is ever in the 
background of the minds of the pro- 
moters. 

What community does not have 
its Hallowe'en annoyances? Two 
years ago we set about to substitute 
something for rowdyism. A play day 
was fixed for October 31. Every con- 
ceivable device within our reach was 
used to promote the spirit of play for 
all—from tiny child to oldest adult. 
Tournaments were scheduled in ten- 
nis, volleyball, basketball, tenniquoit, 
horseshoes, box-hockey, and shuffle- 
board. The preparation for many of 
these games left equipment for per- 
manent use. There were track events 
and fun-provoking novelty stunts. 
At 10 o'clock a parade depicted 
sports and recreation facilities. A 
section was devoted to children with 
their pets and to young people with 
their club products. No commercial 
features were introduced into the 
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parade. At 2 o'clock a new football 
field, a project of the community 
council, was formally dedicated ; and 
after the ceremonies the high school 
team met the team of a rival school 
in a game. The celebration was con- 
cluded in the evening by a costume 
street parade and dance. All desire 
for destruction had been removed. 

Five years after the centennial cel- 
ebration a three-day dramatics festi- 
val was planned. Thirteen separate 
dramatic performances were given, 
and no person was permitted to be 
in more than one event or to serve 
on more than one committee. Some- 
thing must be found for everyone to 
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do. There were five neighborhood 
one-act plays, coaches and actors be- 
ing selected from a designated area 
to produce each play. One three-act 
drama was presented. A religious 
pageant was given and Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s operetta, Trial by Jury, 
concluded the program. Two pro- 
grams of puppet shows were pro- 
duced continuously. These plays were 
written by a farmer of the communi- 
ty, who also constructed the stage 
and made or directed the making of 
the puppets and the stage scenery. 
Harmony and cooperation marked 
this three-day celebration. Again 
much new talent was discovered. 


Alexandria, Ohio. Reported from the Journal of 
Educational Sociology, X (September, 1936), 35-42. 


i W. Evin Huffman is Superintendent of ro 
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| MOVEMENT that causes six 
million adult citizens to visit the 
schools, carries a message of the 
schools to ten million laymen, and 
calls forth proclamations from more 
than 35 governors and hundreds of 
mayors, challenges the attention of 
the entire educational profession. 
These are but a few of the tangible 
results of the 1935 observance of 
American Education Week, spon- 
sored by the National Education 
Association in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education and the 
American Legion. 

The theme of the observance to 
be held this year from November 
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9-15 is “Our American Schools at 
Work.” The daily topics are as fol- 
lows: 

Monday, November 9—The Story 
of the Schools. 

Tuesday, November 10— The 
Changing Curriculum. 

Wednesday, November 11—New 
Services to the Community. 

Thursday, November 12 — The 
Unfinished Business of Education. 

Friday, November 13—Financing 
America’s Schools, 

Saturday, November 14—Educa- 
tion for Physical Fitness. 

Sunday, November 15—Education 
for Character. 


























THE ATTITUDE CONSISTENCY OF HIGH SCHOOL 





SENIORS 


RUPERT C. KOENINGER 


In the School Review 


—!n a stimulating essay Dean 


Gauss of Princeton reports in Scrib- 
ners Magazine that a “bloodless 
revolution” is going on and that 
many college students are demanding 
a fundamental change in the old so- 
cial order. This statement raises the 
pertinent questions: As the high 
school senior takes his place on the 
American campus or in the world 
of affairs, is he radical, conservative, 
reactionary, or liberal, and to what 
degree? Is he consistent in his atti- 
tudes toward the great problems of 
the day? Is he biased? From these 
questions grew a study of the con- 
sistency of the attitudes of the 
seniors in ten public high schools: 
two in Oklahoma, one in Texas, 
three in Montana, and four in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

A questionnaire, with statements 
so grouped on ten issues of political, 
economic, or social importance as to 
elicit a radical, a conservative, a 
liberal, or a reactionary expression 
of opinion on each point of conten- 
tion, was given to 674 high school 
seniors (287 boys and 387 girls). 
An attempt was made to determine 
the proportion of pupils holding con- 
sistent opinions in any one of the 
four classifications listed. If a pupil 
chose six reactionary and four liberal 
statements out of ten, he indicated, 
so far as this study is concerned, a 


“consistent opinion’; that is, the 
term “‘consistent opinion” in this 
study indicates a majority of opin- 
ions belonging in a single classifi- 
cation. The numerical dominance of 
a single type of statement was used 
to determine consistency. If a pupil 
chose three radical, three conserva- 
tive, and four reactionary statements, 
he did not indicate a consistent opin- 
ion. 

When the questionnaire was ad- 
ministered, every effort was made to 
obtain the pupils own reactions. Fear 
of family or school prejudice was re- 
moved by having the seniors return 
unsigned papers, 

A fourth of these 674 seniors gave 
evidence of a definite bias on social 
and economic problems. These indi- 
viduals have worked out for them- 
selves, consciously or unconsciously, 
an outlook on the whole of life 
which takes the form of a philos- 
ophy. 

The highest consistency of opinion 
was found in three schools in Chi- 
cago; the lowest, in Oklahoma and 
in the fourth school in Chicago 
which is attended largely by negroes. 
Metropolitan pupils were more con- 
sistent than were the town and rural 
pupils. The opinions of 33 percent 
of the Chicago pupils (excluding 
the negro group) were consistent, 
while 21 percent of the non-metro- 
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politan group registered consistent 
opinions. 

The boys were more consistent 
than the girls. Twenty-eight percent 
of the boys and 22 percent of the 
girls indicated consistent attitudes. 
A ‘possible interpretation of this 
difference may lie in the fact that 
the questionnaire dealt with issues 
more familiar to boys than to girls. 

As to kinds of biases, there were 
no pupils who indicated a majority 
of opinions in the reactionary classi- 
fication. Of the consistent opinions, 
60 percent were conservative; 37 
percent, liberal; and 2 percent, radi- 
cal. Since only a fourth of the group 
indicated consistent attitudes, the 
following distribution for the group 
shows the relations of the parts to 
the whole; no consistent opinion, 75 
percent; consistent reactionary opin- 
ion, mone; consistent conservative 
opinion, 15 percent; consistent lib- 
eral opinion, 9 percent; and consis- 
tent radical opinion, 1 percent. 

The reactionary attitudes centered 
in the issues of race, conscription, 
and nationalism. A third of the pu- 
pils held the reactionary opinion that 
“modern civilization is almost en- 
tirely a product of the white race. 
With this evidence of its superiority 
we are justified in doing our best to 
maintain the white race in its place 
of unquestioned supremacy.” A 
fourth of the group held the reaction- 
ary opinion that “our government 
should have the right to conscript 
the services of men during wartime; 
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and in time of peace, a sufficient 
time to make the citizen an effective 
soldier.” A fifth of them believed 
that “we should promote a strong 
spirit of nationalism, place first and 
last emphasis on the interest of our 
citizens, and avoid all forms of in- 
ternationalism.” 

The high school seniors studied 
have been well indoctrinated in favor 
of American institutions. Those who 
doubt the loyalty of pupils to the 
democratic form of government will 
be reassured by learning that the per- 
centage of pupils checking the con- 
servative statement relating to the 
democratic form of government was 
the highest for any statement; 85 
percent of the seniors favored this 
conservative opinion. Two-thirds of 
the seniors held the conservative be- 
lief that “the Constitution, its 
amendments, and the present ease of 
amending it are very satisfactory. All 
we need is a strict enforcement of 
its articles and amendments.” Sixty 
percent held that ‘the United States 
should have a navy only in propor- 
tion to its size and on the scale that 
other nations are armed. Any navy 
in excess of that is itself a threat of 
war and defeats its own purpose.” 

The liberal statement occupying 
first rank was that on marriage. 
Eighty-two percent of the pupils be- 
lieved that “marriage is a fine art 
that requires a blending of person- 
ality traits, common interests, sym- 
pathies, respect for personality, and 
a sharing of life’s ideals.” In re- 
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sponse to the question, “Shall med- 
ical care be socialized?” 62 percent 
of the pupils indicated their belief 
that “medical care should be pro- 
vided by the government for people 
unable to secure the services of a 
private physician. The average pa- 
tient, however, should be served by 
a private physician of his own choos- 
ing.” More than 55 percent approved 
the following liberal statement re- 
garding race: ‘‘All races are of nearly 
equal worth, each making its own 
peculiar contribution to civilization. 
No race should assume itself to be 
the elect.” 

Of the radical statements chosen, 
the following are significant. Twen- 
ty percent of the pupils indicated 
their belief that ‘medical and dental 
care should be a government func- 
tion and available to all. The doctor 
and the dentist should be paid by the 
government as is the teacher.” It 
was a belief of 16 percent of the 
pupils that “no man should be forced 
to fight against his belief and con- 


viction. The right of conscription 
should be denied the government.” 
Ten percent of the group indicated 
the belief that “the entire economic 
resources of the nation should be 
owned, operated, and controlled by 
society through its agent, the govern- 
ment.” 

When the average number of re- 
actionary replies was taken to indi- 
cate the greatest concentration, then 
the Texas school was the most re- 
actionary of the group. By the same 
method of rating, the pupils in the 
immigrant area of Chicago were the 
most conservative. The most liberal 
was the western group represented 
by the Montana schools, but two 
metropolitan groups in Chicago were 
very close to the Montana groups. 

The whole group was most re- 
actionary and conservative regarding 
issues surrounded by national tradi- 
tions, prejudices, and fears. The pu- 
pils were liberal and radical on those 
issues in which they have personal 
contacts and interest. 


Sociology at Marietta College. Reported from the 
School Review, XLIV (September, 1936), 519-24. 


| Rupert C. Koeninger is Instructor in Economics and | 
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M ICHIGAN’S 31,340 teachers receive an average annual 
salary of $1,299.92, according to the State Department of 
Public Instruction. The average school board member receives 
a salary of $21.14. Twenty-two percent of the teachers of the 
state are employed by the Detroit Public Schools at an average 
salary of $2,469.92 a year. Twenty-two percent are employed 
in school districts with less than 1,000 population at an 
average salary of $527.63 a year. 
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EDUCATION OUTLOOK ABROAD 


JAMES F. ABEL 
In School Life 


ia outlook for education in the 
school year just opened is the best in 
many countries since 1930. A con- 
siderable number of countries had 
budget surpluses in 1935; others 
brought their finances to a fair bal- 
ance; and many had smaller govern- 
mental deficits than for some time. 
Trade and industry are generally in- 
creasing; and unemployment seems 
on the whole decreasing. The better 
economic condition is being reflected 
in a willingness to take up once more 
interrupted programs of improve- 
ment; restore education activities 
that were curtailed; and better the 
physical condition of the schools. Of 
course, the picture shows some dark 
spots. They are mainly due to wars 
and unfavorable political develop- 
ments. 

Early in 1936, Circular 1444 of 
the Board of Education of England 
and Wales became effective. It laid 
out a program which urged local 
authorities to survey their needs for 
nursery schools and provision for 
children under five; increased to 50 
percent the 20-percent rate of grant 
for elementary school buildings; en- 
couraged the conveyance of school 
children by increasing to 40 percent 
the former 20-percent grant; and re- 
moved all maximum limits on the 
number of special plans with free 
or partial tuition in secondary 
schools. At the same time ‘the board 
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expressed its purpose to give every 
assistance to the systematic develop- 
ment of adult education and particu- 
larly stressed school medical service, 
special schools, and physical educa- 
tion. 

Reorganization under the Hadow 
plan can now go forward more rap- 
idly. By law the school-leaving age 
has just been raised to 15 with Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, the appointed day. 

In Scotland the leaving age has 
been raised to 15, and the outlook 
for the year is one of marked pro- 
gress. 

The school attendance act for 
children between 6 and 14 years of 
age became operative in the Irish 
Free State on January 1, 1927. The 
effects are now showing in steadily 
increasing attendance in the fifth to 
eighth forms (grades). The number 
of recognized secondary schools and 
the enrollment in them is increasing. 
A substantial increase is reported in 
the use of Irish as the medium of 
instruction. 

In New Zealand after the Labour 
party came into power, the teacher- 
training colleges were reopened and 
the five-year-olds were restored to 
the schools. Some grants were made 
for reconditioning buildings. The 
Ministry of Education now faces the 
problem of finding “millions to put 
our education buildings in a con- 
dition that will enable us to say 
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not that we are proud of them, but 
that they are in a decent, workable 
position.” 

The rapid educational progress be- 
ing made in Iran promises to con- 
tinue unabated. In the 10 years from 
1924 to 1934, the number of schools 
grew from 1,943 to 4,855 and the 
enrollment from 96,000 to 233,400. 
In late 1935 ten new kindergartens 
were opened and mixed primary 
schools, a distinct innovation, were 
begun. The foundation stone of the 
University of Teheran was laid in 
that year. A strong campaign against 
illiteracy was launched this year. 

The Spanish Constituent Cortes 
in 1931 adopted a program of public 
education that envisaged the con- 
struction of 27,151 public elemen- 
tary schools by July 1, 1936. The 
goal was not reached by 10,600 
schools and plans were laid to attain 
it by building 5,300 schools in 1936- 

7 and an equal number in 1937- 
38. Along with this building pro- 
gram has been a steady effort to im- 
prove the status of the teaching per- 
sonnel. How far the revolution in 
Spain will change the educational 
advance of the country is problem- 
atical. In any event, the govern- 
ment that eventually comes into 


power will have to give much atten- 
tion to the educational problem. 

The Venezuelan year in education 
promises considerable advance. The 
administration which took over the 
government following the death of 
President Gomez in December, 1935, 
began an immediate reform of edu- 
cation. Early in January, 1936, 100 
scholarships in the two universities 
were provided for needy students. 
The next move was to appoint a 
special commissioner of instruction 
to study education in Mexico, Spain, 
and other countries with a view 
to recommending practices for Vene- 
zuela. A fight against illiteracy was 
begun; an institute of physical edu- 
cation is to be created; and various 
trade and scientific schools estab- 
lished. 

No diminution in the intense edu- 
cation activities that have been going 
on for some years in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is in the 
immediate prospect. Early in 1936 
the restrictions which prevented chil- 
dren of certain classes of people 
from being admitted to higher insti- 
tutions were removed; all citizens of 
either sex who have passed the en- 
trance examinations are eligible to 
take up studies on university levels. 


Division, U. S. Office of Education. Reported from 
School Life, XXII (October, 1936), 37-38. 
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THE YOUTH PROBLEM AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


GEORGE HJELTE 
In the California Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Journal 


OUTH is in possession of abun- 
dant leisure—a national survey con- 
ducted by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor in 1935 
showed that five million young peo- 
ple between the ages of 15 and 24 
were neither employed nor in school. 
In this leisure, youth is surrounded 
by innumerable temptations to en- 
gage in unwholesome forms of rec- 
reation and there is no lack of 
commercial agencies organized for 
the purpose. Most of the exploitation 
of the leisure of youth takes place 
during the evening hours and it is 
during these hours that 80 percent 
of the delinquent acts of juveniles 
are committed. 

Youth, therefore, represents a 
critical age and an age for whose 
welfare our organized society in the 
present crisis is not well adapted. 
Nearly all of the great national pro- 
grams for the welfare of boys and 
girls are programs which appeal to 
those of early adolescent years and 
which tend to lose their appeal when 
the boys and girls reach the age of 
15 or 16, Except for such extracurri- 
cular activities provided by the pub- 
lic schools of the state of California, 
70 percent of the cities of our state 
of over 5,000 population have no 
organized program that appeals ex- 
tensively to youth. 

What is the solution? Shall we 

try to develop a leisure-time program 
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to be administered by private agen- 
cies? Shall we develop non-school 
public agencies to cope with this 
problem? Or shall we enlarge the 
scope of the activities of the public 
schools to render the service very 
much desired? 

Doubtless all three efforts should 
be made, but we need not place much 
trust in the ability of private agencies 
and non-school public agencies to 
cope with the problem in any man- 
ner reaching large numbers in view 
of the proven ineptitude of such 
agencies in the past. Since the prob- 
lem is so universally prevalent and 
is fundamentally an educational 
problem, the obvious answer lies in 
the schools. It is in order here to ask 
why public schools have done so 
little to attack this evident problem. 

There are several answers to this 
question. Traditionally the schools’ 
function has been that of giving in- 
struction. Application of such in- 
struction to the problems of life has 
been of interest to the schools, but 
has not been considered a direct 
school responsibility. Schools have 
accepted the “preparation for the 
worthy use of leisure time’’ as one 
of the important objectives of edu- 
cation, but as yet the schools have 
not considered it their responsibility 
to provide for worthy leisure-time 
activities in which the instruction is 
applied. The laws governing public 
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schools in all of their operations are 
based on this traditional concept of 
the schools’ responsibility, and 
boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators do not find in the law 
justification or authority for progres- 
sive adaptation of the school machin- 
ety to the present-day situation as it 
affects youth and its leisure time. 
Schools lack personnel who are 
trained and experienced in the or- 
ganization and promotion of leisure- 
time activities as distinguished from 
giving instruction in them. Schools 
lack adequate finances to undertake 
to any extensive degree responsi- 
bility for a leisure-time program. 
Doubtless also they lack the support 
of public opinion which is only be- 
ginning to become conscious of the 
leisure-time problems of the present 
age and particularly those affecting 
youth. Thus, although academically 
educators will agree that the present 
situation demands more vigorous 
action on the part of the schools, 
they are unable to do much about it 
in the face of the present handicaps. 

Caring for youth in this crisis, 
which is certainly not of temporary 
duration, unquestionably calls for 
legislation which will strengthen the 
hands of progressive educators to 
whom the way is clear and which 
will place squarely at the door of the 
public school the responsibility for 


attacking a problem which is un- 
questionably one of the most serious 
today. The problem calls for legis- 
lation which would authorize boards 
of education to establish recreation 
facilities in public school buildings 
and on public school grounds and to 
keep them open and available not 
only during school hours but also 
during the evening and on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and during vacation per- 
iods. It should authorize boards of 
education also to organize and pro- 
mote community recreation activities 
and to employ trained personnel. The 
establishment of standards of pre- 
paration for such work should also 
be provided for in the law. It 
should go further than to authorize— 
it should even require that the school 
boards undertake this responsibility, 
and in order to make a start in this 
direction immediately possible, it 
should provide for the allocation of 
a portion of the state school fund 
specifically for these purposes. 

One cannot point to many school 
systems which have undertaken so 
extensive a leisure-time program. 
The most noteworthy is Milwaukee 
where the “lighted schoolhouse” is 
the slogan. The program is almost 
entirely informal and is integrated 
with the programs of numerous 
community organizations, as well as 
with that of the schools. 


George Hijelte is Superintendent of Recreation, City 

of Los Angeles, California. Reported from the Cal- 

ifornia Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Journal, V (May, 1936), 8. 
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ART RETURNS TO EDUCATION 


A. C. Krey 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


C= title of this paper may be 
misleading. Let me therefore explain 
that it is not concerned with what 
Stuart Chase saw in Mexico, nor the 
themes of Keppel and Duffus regard- 
ing adult education, but is devoted 
to a more commonplace, perhaps 
more comprehensive view of art. It 
is concerned with teaching. 

There was a time which the new 
generation never knew, but which 
the older cannot forget, when teach- 
ing was generally referred to as an 
art. But times changed. Science be- 
came the dominant subject in the 
universities. And oddly enough, the 
general populace, first arrayed 
against science as the enemy of re- 
ligion, soon accepted its decrees with 
the highest esteem. Within the aca- 
demic circle some subjects had taken 
on scientific methods long before 
science had won its final victory; 
others yielded one after another. 
Psychology, still largely tied to the 
apron strings of philosophy until the 
first decade of the present century, 
began to adopt scientific methods 
about that time. The earliest studies 
concerned with the measurement of 
intelligence, and their success in the 
discovery and treatment of feeble- 
mindedness opened a new avenue to 
psychological investigation. It re- 
mained for E. L. Thorndike to apply 
this method to education as a whole, 
and the brilliant success of his earlier 
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work captured the imagination of a 
waiting world. Students flocked to 
his seminars, and the demand for 
students trained by him far outran 
the supply. It seemed as though 
every school system in the country 
desired someone trained in the new 
method. 

Thorndike’s statistical method not 
only partook of the quantitative 
measurement used by science, but al- 
so of the methods of business which 
dominated the secular world. A new 
profession of educational measure- 
ment sprang into existence over- 
night. Its slogans were “Science” and 
“Efficiency,” and the combination 
made an irresistable appeal. The 
general public, already won by the 
triumphs of both science and busi- 
ness, was thoroughly conditioned to 
expect just as miraculous results from 
the application of their methods to 
education. The new educational re- 
search could not be applied quickly 
enough to the whole range of edu- 
cational problems to satisfy this 
public. 

Nor was the public denied its ex- 
pected miracles. Tests of intelligence 
were thought to furnish a positive 
index to success or failure in life, 
and threatened to drive the tradi- 
tional palm-reading, star-gazing, 
skull-feeling fortune-tellers out of 
business. But this was only the first 
miracle. Batteries of tests were de- 
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veloped for various educational 
problems. Pupils hitherto regarded 
as subnormal were revealed to have 
achieved satisfactory progress, while 
others hitherto regarded as superior 
were proved to be only mediocre. 
Pupils considered capable of ad- 
vanced work by the results of these 
tests were hurtled over prerequisite 
courses and found to do as well or 
better than those who had all the 
prerequisites. Large-size classes were 
found to be not only as good as 
small-size classes but much more 
efficient, Tests applied to the upper 
high school years indicated that stu- 
dents were just as well or better pre- 
pared for college at the end of the 
third year as were those who had 
completed the four years. When 
essay examination papers were sub- 
mitted to reputable teachers scattered 
over the whole country, almost in- 
variably the paper submitted to such 
scrutiny received as many different 
marks as there were teachers marking 
it, and the range in nearly every 
case ran all the way from excellent 
to failure. In the face of such evi- 
dence the old-fashioned teacher with 
his essay type of examination stood 
condemned. His judgment of his 
pupils’ work was denounced as pure 
opinion, subjective and unreliable. 
Not only was the teacher’s judg- 
ment questioned by the new research, 
but what he taught and how he 
taught were equally scrutinized. 
Each day’s work, each item in each 
day’s work, had to have definite 


“objectives” whose attainment could 
be measured by the new scientific 
tests. Efforts at leading centers to 
devise more scientific teaching meth- 
ods yielded several fairly elaborate 
procedures, extending over large 
units of work and containing definite 
steps, both major and minor. With 
subject matter thus definitely ana- 
lyzed into attainable objectives and 
method carefully elaborated into 
precise steps, and tests both efficient 
and precise, teaching tended to be- 
come completely scientific and art 
was banished from the classroom. 

For a while it seemed that not 
only art, but the teacher, too, might 
be safely eliminated from teaching. 
Among some persons there was hope 
even (or fear) that the goal of 
efficiency might be so thoroughly 
realized that the nation’s whole edu- 
cational task could be accomplished 
by means of radio lessons, standard- 
ized tests, and a Hollerith machine 
located at some central place. That 
end would, in fact, have represented 
hardly a greater miracle than some 
already accepted in education. 

A generation of experience with 
the scientific procedure, however, is 
a long time. The very rapidity of the 
spread of educational measurement 
was itself bound to result in slip- 
shod work. The cautious procedure 
of the earlier, simpler work in edu- 
cational psychology was abandoned 
under the insistent demand for re- 
sults, Measurement was applied to 
highly complex problems of educa- 
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tional achievement at advanced levels 
with a reckless disregard for the 
tentative and scholarly qualifications 
with which the earlier work had been 
surrounded. Many of the too readily 
accepted miracles in this area were 
found fallacious by the test of time. 
Even the general public began to 
have its doubts. Such doubts have 
appeared in increasing numbers and 
have recently been voiced in ex- 
tremely vigorous fashion. 

It would seem possible in this 
more chastened atmosphere to recon- 
sider the relation of art and science 
in teaching. Are art and science 
mutually antipathetic or exclusive, 
as is usually assumed? Is the area of 
good teaching, sometimes alluded to 
by the single word “art,” incapable 
of fuller and more precise descrip- 
tion? Is science altogether free from 
\the operation of imagination and 
judgment, “subjective opinion’’? Is 
statistical terminology the only, or 
the final, expression of true science? 
Unbiased investigation of these ques- 
tions should go far toward the so- 
lution of this fundamental problem. 

Most discussions of science and 
art have assumed that these fields are 
quite separate. But at most the only 
dichotomy would seem to be that 
reputed “‘science’’ is so much of good 
teaching as has thus far been statisti- 
cally expressed. Teaching, like other 
fields of scientific study, involves a 
multitude of as yet untabulated, un- 
identified items and elements. Some 
of these elements cluster about the 
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teacher's presentation of his sub- 
ject—the selection of words suitable 
both to the subject and the pupils’ 
understanding, the deliberate varia- 
tion of matter, the determination of 
the amount of illustration to be used 
in proportion to generalization. Ges- 
tures as well as words, action as well 
as reflection, variation from the less 
serious to the more serious, are all 
included in the process by which the 
experienced teacher presents his ma- 
terial. 

Another group of unidentified 
elements clusters about the teachet’s 
sensitivity to all that takes place in 
the classroom and the rapidity of 
his adjustment. The yawn of a pupil 
may reveal only his lack of sleep or 
personal indifference; or it may indi- 
cate that the air in the room is be- 
coming stale, or that the interest of 
the class is beginning to lag. An 
alert teacher will notice the yawn, 
appraise its true meaning and make 
the required adjustment. A less alert 
teacher, intent perhaps on adhering 
to a complicated teaching procedure, 
may not even notice the gesture. 
Similar symptoms of failing interest 
may accumulate without being no- 
ticed until the attention of the class 
is lost. The necessity for such dis- 
crimination occurs so frequently that 
the veteran teacher, describing the 
conduct of his class, would probably 
fail to mention a single one of such 
trivial incidents. Yet his quick and 
successful dealing with them is a 
large factor in his success. 
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Another large group of unidenti- 
fied elements clusters about the 
teacher’s appraisal of the pupil's 
achievement. Much of this operation 
is cumulative in nature. The teacher’s 
appraisal of the pupil involves 
knowledge of the pupil’s past per- 
formances. His capacity for knowl- 
edge, his prospects of continued 
growth in a particular field, can be 
determined only by the perspective 
of successive performances. It in- 
volves the teacher's knowledge of 
the field of work lying ahead of the 
pupil, and his memory of comparable 
appraisals made by him and tested 
out by the actual performance of 
pupils in later study and life. These 
varied considerations are so numer- 
ous, sO minute, and are utilized so 
quickly and unconsciously that few 
teachers would mention them as fac- 
tors in the appraisal. Yet it is pre- 
cisely because they do include these 
variant factors that a hundred equal- 
ly good teachers will mark the same 
examination paper differently. The 
accuracy of their appraisal will de- 
pend on the degree to which they 
approximate in their consideration 
all the factors surrounding that par- 
ticular paper. 

It is clear that further methods 
of observation must be employed and 


new methods of recording must be 
found before the scientific study of 
teaching can have much practical 
value. Neither words nor statistics 
at present quite describe the quick 
observation, appraisal, and adjust- 
ment that the successful teacher is 
called upon to make many times in 
the course of a single recitation; nor 
the cumulative patterns which the 
teacher uses in the appraisal of the 
student’s ability and achievement. 
The almost instantaneous use of this 
highly complex pattern of factors 
must figure as an element in any de- 
scription. The teacher makes use of 
numberless minute details which 
science has not yet measured, and 
he arrives at calculations of rela- 
tionship which include a whole 
gamut of small and large factors not 
easily included in precise formulas. 
Educational science can no doubt 
find ways of measuring more exactly 
a process that, in essence, conforms 
to the requirements of science. How- 
ever, after this desired end is achieved 
there will doubtless be left a margin 
which, for want of more accurate 
description, remains to be called art. 
Thus, however tantalizing the pur- 
suit, the art of teaching returns to 
education, not as an enemy, but as 
an incentive to science. 


of Minnesota. Reported from the Journal of Higher 
Education, VII (October, 1936), 345-55. 
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PRISONERS’ PROGRESS 


AUSTIN H. MacCorMIcK 
In the Journal of Adult Education 


—!N 1928 I spent a year in an 
educational survey of all the prisons 


and adult reformatories in the coun- 
try. Among the things I found dur- 
ing that year in penal institutions 
were: 

History being taught from texts 
published before the World War, 
and reading from primers published 
as far back as 1868 that rhapsodize 
on the subject of how soft and warm 
Pussy’s coat is; 60 inmates in a single 
room, taught by an untrained inmate 
under 20 years of age, with a sleepy, 
stupid-looking guard perched on a 
stool in front of the class to keep 
order ; guards conducting classes with 
hickory clubs lying on their desks; 
guard-teachers, after a hard day’s 
work in the classroom, ‘‘swinging a 
club” over their erstwhile pupils in 
cell-house and mess-hall; a $130-a- 
month guard in charge of the edu- 
cational work in a 3000-man peni- 
tentiary; men studying by the light 
of 15-watt bulbs in the prison of 
one of the wealthiest states in the 
country; rules forbidding prisoners 
attending school to have writing ma- 
terial of any kind in their cells. 

There were brighter spots, of 
course; but the general picture was 
black, and I was forced to report: 

“Taking the country as a whole, 
we are tolerating a tragic failure. Of 
all the fields in which the American 
penal institution gives evidence of 
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futility, education very nearly heads 
the list. Not a single complete and 
well-rounded educational program, 
adequately financed and staffed, was 
encountered in all the prisons in the 
country. In less than a dozen prisons 
is the work extensive enough or effec- 
tive enough or sufficiently well su- 
pervised to rise above the level of 
mediocrity.” 

But times have changed in the past 
eight years. The millenium in prison 
education has not yet arrived, but 
American prisons have unquestion- 
ably become education-conscious in 
the past few years. No longer is the 
voice of the warden who said that 
he “had only a third-grade education 
and that’s good enough for any con- 
vict’” heard at the American Prison 
Congress. The renaissance really 
started in 1930, when the federal 
prison system set an example by in- 
stalling trained educational staffs in 
its prisons and reformatories. There 
have been striking changes in many 
State institutions in the past five 
years. And at Wallkill, the “crack” 
prison of the New York system, a 
demonstration of nationwide signif- 
icance is being carried on. 

For many years progressive penol- 
ogists have dreamed of a small prison 
under a superior warden and staff, 
with a plant and program intelli- 
gently planned for the training and 
social rehabilitation of prisoners. 
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Wallkill, situated in the foothills 
of the Catskills, is an unwalled in- 
stitution with a capacity of 500 men. 
Its plant, opened in 1932, provides 
comparatively normal living quarters 
and full facilities for recreation, all 
types of education, and for other 
activities having socializing value. 
The staff is carefully selected and 
trained. A large farm and several 
small industries supply most of the 
employment. But Wallkill is con- 
cerned primarily with training rather 
than with production, and the edu- 
cational program dominates every 
activity of the prisoners. 

It is the Wallkill program of social 
education that is unique and of gen- 
eral importance. Vocational training 
is given in a workmanlike manner, 
but the men in the shops also study 
and discuss, in small groups, such 
subjects as Industrial Trends, Ameri- 
ca at Work, Machines—What They 
Do to and for Men, and Getting 
Goods to People. A discussion class 
called Keeping Up with the World 
deals with current events and socio- 
economic problems. Standard aca- 
demic courses of the public school 
type are supplemented by cultural 
courses. Visual aids are used liberal- 
ly throughout the educational pro- 
gram. 


PROGRESS 


Classes are held during both day 
and evening hours. In the evening 
also well-organized dramatic, musi- 
cal, journalistic, and public-speaking 
groups meet, An avocational shop 
is available for those who wish to 
use their leisure in pursuing hobbies. 
Prisoners have free access to the li- 
brary and can spend their spare time 
in its reading-room. 

None of the educational work at 
Wallkill is compulsory, with the ex- 
ception of that for a few illiterates, 
yet 56 percent of the prisoners are 
enrolled; last year the figure was 
only 21 percent. The library is used 
by 82 percent. It would be going too 
far to say that the program is the best 
to be found in any American prison, 
for it is too new and experimental, 
and has been too largely dependent 
on private funds. 

In my opinion, however, Wallkill 
is today the most encouraging insti- 
tution in the country to those who 
believe that the principles of adult 
education can be applied to adult 
prisoners, and that education can 
be made a socializing force within 
prison walls. Its demonstration will 
unquestionably tend to liberalize the 
programs of older institutions, whose 
educational complacency has been so 
severely shaken in recent years. 


tion, New York City. Reported from the Journal 


| Austin H. MacCormick is Commissioner of Correc- | 


of Adult Education, VIII (June, 1936), 254-58. 
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THIS ERA OF UNCERTAINTY IN EDUCATION 


CHARLES H. Jupp 


In School and Society 


ae distractions which arise from 
current events make it very difficult 
to induce people in general to con- 
sider seriously the disagreements 
which divide the educational world. 
Yet there can be no doubt that na- 
tional life and behavior will be 
influenced fundamentally and perma- 
nently by the wisdom or lack of 
wisdom exhibited by the older gen- 
eration in its cultivation of attitudes 
in the young people who are being 
equipped in educational institutions 
for the responsibilities of later per- 
sonal life and citizenship. We ought 
to face frankly the fact that we have 
been so occupied with the develop- 
ment of our material resources that 
uncertainties with regard to what 
education should be and do have 
been allowed to accumulate until 
now there is an imminent possibility 
that these uncertainties will lead to 
social disintegration. 

One of the most acute problems 
of education relates to the range of 
the opportunities which are to be 
provided for the young people of 
this country. Ten years ago the idea 
that education above the elementary 
level should become universal was 
generally accepted, but since 1929 it 
is astonishing to find the number of 
people asserting that they have long 
had doubts about the quality of edu- 
cation above the elementary grades 
and its desirability for all comers. 
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A second problem relates to vo- 
cational education. The results of 
experiments since 1917 have been 
reported by one group of educators 
as demonstrating the necessity of in- 
creased attention in the schools to 
the cultivation of manual skills. The 
results of the same experiments have 
been cited by another group as show- 
ing conclusively the importance of 
general education and the futility of 
any eftort on the part of the schools 
to prepare young people in the 
present period of rapidly changing 
industry and commerce for specific 
types of occupational activity. 

A third educational problem con- 
cerns the organization of instruc- 
tional materials and the presentation 
of these materials to learners. A new 
but by no means universally accepted 
view with regard to methods of 
teaching is the so-called “activity 
program,” which has been advocated 
as a substitute for the traditional 
program of teaching in the lower 
schools. 

There are other disputes with re- 
gard to educational problems. One 
disastrous result of the trend of mod- 
ern scholarship toward extreme spe- 
cialization is the aloofness of the 
most highly trained minds. It is un- 
doubtedly true that concentration on 
specialties has contributed enormous- 
ly to the intellectual life of our 
times, but while specialists delve 
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into the depths of eternal mysteries 
society is not securing the cooperation 
of many of the ablest minds in solv- 
ing some of its most fundamental 
problems. It is my firm belief that 
confusion in the world of mind is 
the real cause of the present chaos 
in the world of concrete happen- 
ings. In order to attain the highest 


success under present-day complex _ 


conditions, men must cultivate forms 
of insight and a range of understand- 
ing which are impossible of acqui- 
sition through mere personal obser- 
vation and direct individual contact. 

The cure for industrial chaos is 
intelligent adaptation of individuals 
to the conditions which surround 
them. Such adaptation is possible 
only when education has prepared 
individuals to solve problems 
through the exercise of analysis and 
reason. A striking illustration of the 
truth of what has been said appears 
in the evolution of communication. 
It is possible for the United States to 
maintain a unified civilization spread 
across a broad continent because the 
people speak a common language 
and because invention has supplied 
means of instant communication be- 
tween the different parts of the vast 
territory. But facility of communica- 
tion, which is an essential condition 
for internal solidarity of a social 
group, has now become a means of 
crystallizing national solidarity and 
of strengthening the resistance of 
each nation against absorption into 
a single, inclusive federation. Before 


the federation of the nations of the 
world is possible new patterns of 
thought and behavior must be culti- 
vated. Evolution is always in jeopardy 
of defeating itself by producing 
forms of life or types of institutions 
which are so highly perfected in one 
respect that they lose their balance 
and go to destruction because of 
their very perfection. The only hope 
for international unity is the educa- 
tion of the peoples of the world in 
the ways of cooperative living. So 
long as education is nationalistic and 
defensive any increase in facility of 
communication will be harmful rath- 
er than beneficial. 

What has been said up to this 
point leads to the highly significant 
conclusion that human life has 
reached in our day a crucial stage in 
its evolution. Social psychology 
teaches that at such a stage confusion 
and turmoil invariably appear be- 
cause old adjustments have become 
obsolete and new adjustments have 
not reached sufhcient maturity to be 
effective. Men must cultivate a com- 
prehensive intellectual grasp of all 
the elements which enter into the 
social complex and must develop 
the power of constructive thinking, 
which is the highest expression of 
human intelligence. 

I am optimistic enough to believe 
that the next few years will see a 
clearing-up of many of the uncer- 
tainties in education. All educational 
institutions are moving from extreme 
specialization in teaching and in 
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organization. Even more significant 
are the vigorous discussions which 
are now going on in our institutions 
with regard to the processes of edu- 
cation. There was a time not long 
ago when in all American institu- 
tions of education students were re- 
quired to sit at the feet of instruc- 
tors and reverently repeat what was 
told them. The University of Chi- 
cago has taken a long step in the 
direction of recognizing that the true 
purpose of education is the cultiva- 
tion of intellectual independence in 
students. If the intellectual life of 
the future is to be adequate to the 
demands of complex modern civili- 
zation, students must come into pos- 
session of the power of formulating 
for themselves broad generalizations. 
Students must do something more 
than merely remember facts. Indi- 
viduals become truly educated when 
they learn how to use recorded 
knowledge for the purpose of form- 
ing independent judgments. 
Reforms similar to those which 
are being inaugurated here are being 
adopted at other institutions in the 
effort to reconstruct the educational 
program. The federal government 
has added a new unit to the educa- 
tional system of the country in the 
CCC camps. These camps fill a need 
which society must recognize and 


must in some fashion satisfy. The 
secondary schools and colleges of 
the country are expanding their 
curriculums so as to give many differ- 
ent kinds of individuals the partic- 
ular types of education they need. 
The American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and numerous organizations of 
young people are seeking to promote 
intelligent treatment of the youth of 
the nation. Especially significant is 
the fact that the science of education 
is rapidly accumulating a large body 
of fully verified conclusions which 
promise to give safe guidance to 
educational reforms. 

I cannot believe that the future 
of American education will witness 
mere compromises between the dis- 
cordant views which now prevail. 
Social adjustments which are perma- 
nently effective depend on the dis- 
covery of devices which do more 
than merely eliminate disagreements. 
There are hopeful evidences of be- 
ginnings of invention in education 
so that we are justified in hoping 
that the uncertainties and incoordin- 
ations besetting industry, commerce, 
and government will disappear. If 
confusion and uncertainty are cor- 
rected in men’s thinking, their activi- 
ties will take on order and effective- 
ness. 


Charles H. Judd is Head of the Department of 

Education, University of Chicago. Reported from 

School and Society, XLIV (September 19, 1936), 
353-60. 
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LIVING SOCIAL STUDIES—A COMMUNITY 
DEMONSTRATION 


STAFF OF THE DEVER SCHOOL 
In Childhood Education 


Jue function of social studies in 
progressive schools today is to help 
to solve problems and answer ques- 
tions that arise in the life of the 
school, home, and community. 
Working together to improve some 
phase of community life affords the 
greatest educative possibilities. 

The Dever school, in northwest 
Chicago, provided such possibilities 
the past year. The school houses 
about 1,000 pupils from kindergar- 
ten through the eighth grade. A bit 
of background will explain the 
source of the enterprise. 

The school district is part of a 
section annexed to Chicago in 1928, 
a section devoid at that time of all 
improvements. Tradesmen, attracted 
by the open spaces and abundant air 
and sunshine, purchased lots and be- 
gan building small homes which 
they hoped some day to enlarge and 
improve. Then they were caught in 
the web of the depression. 

Many of the new homes were 
built without inner walls to separate 
the rooms, and they remain that way 
even today. Few homes in the district 
ever got that coat of paint they 
needed so badly. Bumpy roads grown 
over with weeds and grass comprised 
the streets. Open ditches along both 
sides were the only means of sewer- 
age disposal. 

Included in this area were five, 


and finally 21, dingy, portable 
schoolrooms, with no playground 
and no trees. 

Conditions grew worse rather than 
better as the years went by. The por- 
tables leaked; they could not be 
heated in zero weather; they were 
oven-like in summer. The people 
who came out to the new communi- 
ty with such high hopes were dis- 
couraged and sick at heart. They 
despised the old portables which 
made up their children’s school, and 
this disrespect was reflected in the 
pupils’ attitudes. Only a mile away 
an imposing school had been erected 
and other children were enjoying 
all the advantages of a modern build- 
ing. By comparison, this made con- 
ditions seem even worse. Parents 
and children became obsessed with 
their own handicaps and troubles 
and seemed unable to rise above 
them. 

The announcement of the plans 
for a new school relieved the tense- 
ness of the situation. An entire block 
of land was purchased and in due 
time a new three-story building was 
erected. 

With the building of the school, 
the community once more took hope. 
The great need for an adequate 
building had been felt so keenly by 
even the smallest pupil that the new 
school immediately became the dy- 
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mamic center of each child’s life, 
both at school and at home. 

As the structure arose above the 
mud, which seemed to be every- 
where, and took on more beautiful 
lines, children and teachers decided 
that it should have beautiful sur- 
roundings. No provision had been 
made for landscaping and there was 
no money to secure experts to do it. 
The lack, however, was a challenge. 

While still in the portables, the 
children formed two garden clubs 
and planted crocus bulbs, hyacinths, 
and tulips—a pot of each for each 
of the 23 classes—to be taken up in 
early spring and presented to the 
rooms in the new school. 

The pupils slipped into the new 
life in the large building with little 
difficulty, late in December, 1935. 
Student groups managed many of 
the details such as fire drills, respon- 
sibility for the corridors and lockers 
during moving, receiving guests, 
assisting with first-aid, keeping bul- 
letin boards in each room up-to-date 
regarding general school activities, 
besides learning all about the venti- 
lating system, the electric clock, and 
the many other interesting things 
about the new building. 

During the severe winter, each 
room worked along some phase of 
the plans for beautifying the 
grounds. A seventh-grade class stud- 
ied the soil, sending samples to the 
state university for examination. The 
university confirmed the pupils own 
findings that the soil needed no 
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special treatment and also recom- 
mended suitable trees and shrubs. 
Trips were made to the neighboring 
forest preserve and to one of the 
city parks to identify the names 
with the actual growing plants. An 
eighth-grade class studied seed germ- 
ination, some classes studied proper 
methods of planting, some made 
window boxes, and others planted 
seeds and tended the growing seed- 
lings. 

A landscape committee of inter- 
ested parents and faculty worked 
with the children in making the 
general plans for the landscaping 
project. Plans were discussed, experts 
talked, and several attractively land- 
scaped school yards were visited. 

Finally, the plans were submitted 
to the school and to the parents. 
Each class agreed to furnish one tree 
and shrub, chosen from those named 
in the “plan,” and the School Beauti- 
ful Committee of the P.T.A. agreed 
to provide the evergreens. Many in- 
dividuals in the community contrib- 
uted plants. A nursery-man donated 
a large mulberry tree for the play- 
ground when he saw how hard some 
of the children were working to find 
leaves for their silkworms. The 
children of a primary room, anxious 
to plant two mountain ash trees, sold 
plants in their florist shop to pay for 
them. 

An eighth-grade class drew a plan 
of the building and grounds and, 
with the assistance of the landscaping 
committee and garden clubs, laid out 
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the entire plat, showing the location 
of each tree and shrub as well as the 
flower borders. Blueprints were 
made of these plans and one given 
to each room. Later a smaller draw- 
ing of the same kind was made and 
mimeographed and a copy given to 
every child in the school. This same 
class listed the scientific names of the 
trees and shrubs and gave copies to 
all who were interested. 

Many problems arose as the chil- 
dren made plans for planting. One 
ptimary room pondered over how 
far from the neighboring trees they 
should plant their tree to make sure 
it would have room to grow up. This 
involved a trip to the park to examine 
and measure full-grown elms. 

Some of the W.P.A. force, as- 
signed to build the playground and 
do the hard physical labor, were 
residents of the neighborhood. They 
showed a special interest and were 
always ready to dig holes for the 
children. 

By April, 1936, every detail had 
been worked out by the group re- 
sponsible for it. The trees were on 
hand, the holes had been dug, and 
all was in readiness for the “Plant- 
a-tree Day” ceremony. As drums and 
bugles played, the children planted 
42 trees, marking the first big step 


in the school’s five-year plan for 
beautifying the grounds. 

As we look back over the year's 
work, we are convinced that it has 
been one of the richest years in our 
teaching experience. More real learn- 
ing came through contact with the 
progress of the building than could 
have been secured in months of ab- 
stract book studying. 

Lines of interest have reached out 
in many directions: What is the re- 
sponsibility of the home and the 
school in community beautification? 
Why does the government have 
W.P.A. workers? Who pays them? 
Why are there so many unemployed? 

The abundance of rich black soil 
awakened an interest in the past his- 
tory of the district, who the first 
settlers were, and how their ways of 
living compared with ours. The 
erection of the building stimulated 
interest in building materials, in 
architecture, and in housing prob- 
lems. 

Individuals in the community 
have taken a new interest in beauti- 
fying their own homes. They have 
had a vital opportunity for develop- 
ing appreciation of how interdepen- 
dent we are, and they have had the 
satisfaction of cooperating in an en- 
terprise for the common good. 


The preparation of this article was a cooperative 

venture of the staff of the Dever School, Reported 

from Childhood Education, XIII (October, 1936), 
72-73. 
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TEACHERS AND GUIDANCE 


JEAN BETZNER 
In Educational Method 


a want guidance. The 
situation in which they find them- 
selves is confused and complex. Out- 
side of school they are told they are 
impotent, timid, and, on the other 
hand, that they are dangerous, a 
menace to our democracy, and that 
the only way society can protect it- 
self from them is to seek the arm of 
the law. 

Within school circles, when mat- 
ters go well administrators are given 
the credit; but when things go awry 
administrators are wont to talk of 
their teachers as ‘‘the garden variety,” 
citing their limited training, their 
lack of initiative, imagination, and 
zeal. 

As our educational programs are 
being overhauled, and in many in- 
stances radically changed, the de- 
mands on the teachers—who are in 
the most crucial situation in the 
whole program—are almost over- 
whelming. The new curriculums in 
social studies alone, if put into oper- 
ation, call for a totally new orienta- 
tion of teachers, to say nothing of the 
rapidly increasing responsibility for 
specialization in art, science, and 
literature. Moreover, it is necessary 
to remember that with these new ob- 
ligations and responsibilities, the 
former demands remain in many 
cases unmodified. The newer ways of 
working can be included in the edu- 
cational program only on the con- 
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dition that the traditional results be 
achieved, and in the same time and 
manner. 

For a long time we have been con- 
cerned with the individual child, his 
needs and abilities. We have found 
through experience that education 
worked better when it attempted to 
serve the child’s needs and when it 
released his powers. Successful lead- 
ers of adults have found that the 
way individuals grow when they are 
mature is the same way they grow 
when they are immature. The func- 
tion of leadership of teachers is iden- 
tical with the function of leadership 
of children. It would seem, then, 
that one of the directions for the best 
development of guidance is toward 
studying and understanding the 
needs of individual teachers, and the 
quite different needs of groups of 
teachers. As the teacher studies and 
bases her work on childrens’ needs, 
be they taste in dress, cultivations 
of manners, improvement in dispo- 
sition, or health, so the leader of 
teachers studies and bases her work 
on their needs. 

We have been urging, among 
others, four generally accepted facts 
about the needs of children. It 
would seem profitable to remind our- 
selves of these as we plan our pro- 
cedure in respect to teachers’ needs. 

Needs are specific. We would 
grant readily that there are some 
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fairly common needs, such as health, 
work, companionship, and devotion 
to objects of allegiance, but the de- 
gree of each and the interrelations 
of one need to another cannot be 
generalized. Each specific need 
emerges as the individual reacts in 
his environment. 

Needs are changing. This fact im- 
plies flexibility in the program of 
leadership to meet unexpected de- 
mands, as well as anticipated and 
carefully planned assistance. It sug- 
gests that the program of supervision 
cannot be made in advance. 

Needs are often unconscious and 
become conscious only as the indi- 
vidual’s experiences are broadened. 
Guidance is faced with responsibility 
for expanding the individual’s en- 
vironment. Miss R needs to improve 
her appearance if members of the 
school and community are to discover 
and value her unusual talent. Nu- 
merous satisfying contacts with those 
who are sensitive to the relation be- 
tween outer form and inner feeling 
will go far in making Miss R con- 
scious of a limitation of which she 
is unaware. Guidance finds, too, that 
objective and sincere relationships 
are indispensable in the delicate un- 
dertaking of bringing unrealized 
needs into consciousness. 

Needs are disclosed as individuals 
react in normal as well as in crucial 


situations. When teachers are en- 
gaged in carrying out purposes 
which are significant to them in 
school and out, guidance has its 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with the powers and limitations of 
these individuals. It is in cooperative 
enterprises that the variety and sig- 
nificance of individual and group 
needs are disclosed, and the oppor- 
tunity for assistance in meeting them 
is given. 

Where supervisors base their pro- 
gram on the needs of teachers, inter- 
esting and illuminating things occur. 
Regulation and dictatorial methods 
disappear along with the time clock. 
Stimulation of effort through re- 
wards and promotion seems wasted. 
We find teachers carrying more than 
their share of the load because oth- 
ers need relief, disregarding clock 
hours for something that needs to be 
done, contributing materials from 
their brains and their pocketbooks; 
we find groups of teachers recording 
their experiences, refurnishing their 
schools, remaking report cards, im- 
proving school organization, affect- 
ing legislation, influencing school 
budgets, seeking knowledge, perfect- 
ing skill, growing in professional 
alertness and responsibility as they 
call more insistently on specialization 
and seek more earnestly for leader- 
ship. 


Jean Betzner is Assistant Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from Educational Method, XVI (October, 1936), 
17-20. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND FREEDOM 


THE Rt. REVEREND HERBERT DUNHAM 


, best shall universities ful- 
fill their proper task in the economy 
of civilized life? How, with bright- 
est prospect of success, shall the pur- 
suit of truth be undertaken? How 
shall the individual student be most 
effectively encouraged and assisted 
so that he shall bring into the com- 
mon treasury of mankind the full 
contribution of his powers? How 
shall the fabric of ignorance be most 
effectively rent in a world where the 
people are plainly perishing for lack 
of knowledge? 

To such questions the considering 
student of human nature and human 
history will hardly hesitate in an- 
swer. One cardinal point in the 
answer—independence—he will be 
quick to perceive, involves the in- 
dispensable condition of intellectual 
efficiency and moral health. Univer- 
sities flourish in proportion as they 
are genuinely free. No political pat- 
ronage, no wealth of material en- 
dowment, no measure of popular 
favor, can make amends for the 
absence of freedom. A student must 
be free to think, to criticize, to ex- 
periment, to teach, if his efforts are 
to be fruitful in gaining knowledge 
and expanding the empire of truth. 
If his mind be imprisoned by an 
established orthodoxy—whether re- 
ligious or scientific—so that he must 
accept postulates which, though he 
may suspect, he may not examine or 
reject; or if his material interests 
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become dependent on the conclusions 
at which he arrives; or if finally the 
range of his intellectual activity be 
arbitrarily restricted by racial bigotry, 
or the interests of economic systems, 
or the requirements of state policy, 
the individual student cannot render 
his proper and indispensable service 
to the cause which the university 
exists to serve. 

When violence is done to its con- 
stituent members, the university it- 
self becomes degraded, The academic 
atmosphere is infected by a self- 
conscious insincerity, and, because of 
it, all who breathe it are morally 
and intellectually unwholesome. 
Moreover, the mischief cannot be 
limited to the academic sphere, be- 
cause universities are vital members 
of the community. 

Universities require independence 
not merely for the successful fulfill- 
ment of their primary function as 
centers of research, but also in their 
public character as instruments of 
popular education. The whole system 
of public education is shaped and 
colored throughout by the methods 
and ideals of universities. If there 
be no true freedom in them, the 
virus of mental and moral uncer- 
tainty steals silently but surely 
throughout the whole extent of so- 
ciety. We may not wisely forget that 
liberty has been very recently gained. 

To exclude from the universities 
the victims of religious, social, poli- 
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tical, or racial prejudice is to enter 
on a course of international violence 
which must ultimately lead to com- 
plete stagnation and sterility. A 
demonstration of the evils of aca- 
demic blunder is written large on 
the history of western civilization. 
The independence of universities 
ought to be jealously guarded by 
scholars, and still more by public 


opinion. 
The material plant of the univer- 
sities—the scientific laboratories, 


machinery, lecture halls, and libraries 
—has become so considerable and 
the multiplication of professors, 
readers, lecturers, and demonstrators 
has grown to be so great that a 
modern university requires immense 
financial resources. In these circum- 
stances, and in regard to the distribu- 
tion of wealth in industrialized com- 
munities, it is no matter of surprise 
that a perilous dependence on private 
benefactors has developed. Univer- 
sities, as educational institutions, are 
subjected to the relentless strain of 
unceasing competition, and driven 
to extensive advertising of their in- 
tellectual attractions. It needs no 
argument to show that out of this 
situation there grows a grave and 
waxing menace to academic inde- 
pendence. 
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Similarly, since the universities 
have become great centers of popular 
education and perforce organize 
their teaching in response to the re- 
quirements of the public, there is 
apparent danger that they should 
subordinate their own views of edu- 
cation to the practical necessity of 
attracting students. 

Would it be uncouth to say that 
as faculties multiply, the intellectual 
quality of degrees declines? And that 
as the number of students increases, 
the tone of the universities becomes 
less academic than commercial? Be 
this as it may, none will question 
that under such conditions, the great 
institutions for public education 
which are dependent on public ap- 
proval are ill placed for resisting the 
pressure of public opinion or correct- 
ing the crudities of public taste. 

This is the end of the matter: 
Universities cannot function efficient- 
ly if they are not genuinely free— 
alike in their external policy and in 
their internal economy. If in the 
difficult circumstances of the modern 
world they are to be genuinely free, 
they must organize their defenses 
against the aggression of enslaving 
forces—political and economic—for 
in their case, also, the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance. 


The Rt. Reverend Herbert Dunham is the Lord 

Bishop of Durham. Reported from an address 

broadcast from England over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on September 27, 1936. 
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LABOR LOOKS AT EDUCATION 


JOHN L. Lewis 


In the School Executive 


—! I is to me one of the most sadly 
ironic aspects of modern industrial 
life that those who build beautiful 
houses, make beautiful furniture, 
weave beautiful fabrics, fashion 
beautiful jewelry, construct beauti- 
ful ships, rarely, if ever, can even 
hope to enjoy the things created by 
their own labor. This thought al- 
ways comes to me when, in traveling, 
I see the magnificent structures which 
house our great educational institu- 
tions—Yale, Princeton, Chicago, Le- 
land Stanford, and a hundred others. 
Here are buildings into the making 
of which has gone the toil of an 
army of men, as well as the crafts- 
manship of master artisans in stone, 
in brick, in iron, and in wood. Yet, 
I know that not one in a thousand 
of the children of these workers have 
ever entered as students, or can ever 
hope to enter, these temples of learn- 
ing which their fathers helped to 
build. 

This, then, as Labor sees it, is the 
great educational problem of today. 
We have built a magnificent ma- 
chinery of education, extending from 
the kindergarten, through the grade 
school, the high school, the college, 
into the university devoted to the 
highest forms of research. Theo- 
retically, it is open to our whole 
citizenship, to all who have the 
capacity to learn. Actually, beyond 
the graded schools, it is open freely 
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and fully only to those in the upper 
income brackets. 

The reason for this is, of course, 
purely an economic one. The average 
annual pay envelope of an adult 
male wage earner in the United 
States averages probably less than 
$1,400, even in fairly prosperous 
times. Very few, indeed, earn as 
much as $1,800, and millions receive 
less than $1,000 for the labor of a 
year. Of earnings such as these, 
there can be little available in the 
family budget for educational or 
cultural purposes. 

Take the case of a so-called nor- 
mal family consisting of a husband, 
wife, and three children, the hus- 
band earning the fairly liberal 
amount of $1,400 a year and un- 
willing that his wife and younger 
children should go to work outside 
the house. His primary obligation, 
everyone would no doubt agree, is 
to see that his family is well fed. 
This, according to the Bureau of 
Home Economics, would cost $703 
a year. Deduct this from the worker's 
annual pay of $1,400 and there is 
left only $697, to cover all the ex- 
penses of living other than food. 

But, housing is also a primary 
necessity. Suppose our worker is 
able, by good fortune, to secure a 
reasonably comfortable house of five 
rooms for $30 a month. This would 
mean $360 a year, which, deducted 
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from the $697 left after the pur- 
chase of food, would leave $337 for 
clothing, fuel, light, house furnish- 
ings, insurance, medical care, and the 
many, many other things which, 
under the conditions of modern ur- 
ban life, are more or less essential to 
healthful and decent living. 

The analysis of specific items need 
not be carried further. Enough has 
been said to show just why it is that 
the average wage earner cannot hope 
to have his children avail themselves 
of what we like to think of as our 
educational opportunities. Ordinari- 
ly, he does exceptionally well if he 
can keep his children in school until 
they are 16 years of age, thereby 
completing the grade school and re- 
ceiving perhaps a year of high school 
training. 

I am aware, of course, that some 
of our higher schools and colleges 
make provision for students to work 
their way through. Also, under re- 
lief activities of the federal govern- 
ment during the present depression, 
such as the Youth Administration, 
assistance has been given to needy 
students. But such provisions as these 
can take care of a small fraction only 
of those in need of similar help. 
Labor, of course, resents that this 
should be so. It does not attach an 
exaggerated importance to the econ- 
omic value of an education. It knows 
that a college degree is not a guar- 
antee of success in business life. But 
it also knows that, other things be- 
ing equal, the well-educated youth 


has a 100 to 1 better chance of suc- 
cess than the little educated. 

But even more than this, the 
average worker realizes, in such cases 
dimly perhaps and _inarticulately, 
that education has certain cultural 
values not measurable in money. 
He is conscious of his own limita- 
tions in this respect and wishes his 
children to be free of such limita- 
tions. 

To paraphrase the words of an 
early labor leader, ‘Too many well- 
meaning people think that the only 
thing a worker wants is to work.” 
They assume that if a working man 
has a job, he cannot possibly want 
anything else. Actually he wants 
many things, which, as a practical 
measure, usually crystallize in a de- 
mand for shorter hours and higher 
wages. But he doesn’t want shorter 
hours merely to avoid work. He 
wants shorter hours on his regular 
job, often a mechanical, repetitive, 
uninteresting one, in order that he 
may have a little beauty as well as 
a little more comfort. 

The most depressing fact in the 
lives of so many workers is that they 
must live not only economically but 
cheaply, in the worst sense of that 
word. They must put up with cheap 
and ugly things, jerry-built houses, 
drab neighborhoods, poorly made 
clothing, shoddy furniture. And 
they are quite conscious of this fact. 
If there was ever a time when they 
were not so conscious and lived in 
a condition of blissful ignorance, 
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that time has long since passed. and craft skill to exploit these re- 


Modern newspapers and illustrated 
journals, the automobile, the radio, 
and above all the moving picture 
have had a revolutionary effect in 
educating popular taste in the sim- 
pler domestic arts and sciences as 
well as in the higher values of liter- 
ature and music. 

As a result, the worker, has be- 
come more and more dissatisfied with 
his surroundings, and more and 
more desires that his children at 
least shall be able to have some of 
the things that he has missed. 

The best and simplest way to solve 
this problem would be, of course, to 
raise the earnings of the workers to 
a point where they could themselves 
meet the expenses incident to giving 
their children an adequate education. 
I think, indeed I know, that this is 
quite possible. The actual and po- 
tential wealth and wealth-producing 
resources of this country are amply 
sufficient to assure every family a 
comfortable and happy living, in- 
cluding liberal provision for edu- 
cational purposes, Moreover, we have 
the necessary technical knowledge 


sources to their fullest extent. All 
we need is the desire and the will. 
This desire and this will, as well as 
the initiative toward a better indus- 
trial order, must come, it appears, 
from the workers, including in this 
term those who labor by brain as well 
as by hand. For this reason, the labor 
movement has a far larger sig- 
nificance than is often attributed to 
it. 

I have complete confidence in the 
ultimate success of this movement. 
But I do not minimize at all the 
severity of the struggle, or the possi- 
bility that it may be a long continued 
one. In the meantime, the problem 
of universalizing our educational 
Opportunities can only be met by 
making education really free. This 
means some form of public assis- 
tance. Every child, rich or poor, who 
demonstrates, by appropriate tests, 
the possession of the requisite mental 
and moral qualifications should be 
given the necessary help to put him 
through high school at least, and 
again under appropriate tests for 
suitability, through college. 


Workers of America. Reported from the School 
Executive, LVI (October, 1936), 45-6. 


| lohn L. Lewis is President of the United or | 
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O F each 1,000 adults in the United States, only 29 have 
received college degrees, and only 109 have earned high 


school diplomas. 
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WHY WE TEACH MATHEMATICS 


K. P. WILLIAMS 
In the Mathematics Teacher 


tie Literary Digest catries from 
time to time an advertisement for 
The Handbook of Applied Mathe- 
matics, a book of over 1,000 pages. 
The advertisement states: 

“Every man in business, every man 
in the mechanical trades, every man 
who ever uses a tool or has to make 
calculations or estimates in office or 
home, will find here a treasury of 
money-making, money-saving ideas. 

“It is an amazing time-saver for 
anyone connected with engineering, 
architecture, electricity, mechanics, 
construction, or with accounting, 
auditing, manufacturing costs, taxes 
or any other business mathematics. 
No practical man, no house-owner 
who makes an occasional repair, no 
one who has a home workshop can 
afford to be without the valuable in- 
formation quickly found in this 
book.” 

These are strong and convincing 
statements, even when discounted on 
the basis that the purpose of an ad- 
vertisement is to sell something. This 
book of a thousand pages is very 
good evidence that there is a great 
deal of mathematics that a large 
number of boys and girls should ac- 
quire in the primary and secondary 
school. 

A recent report of a committee of 
the American Chemical Society 
states: 

“There appears to be an almost 


general unanimity of opinion among 
university professors of chemistry, 
physics, biology, and mathematics 
that high school students who are 
now entering our universities and 
who have entered within the last 
10 years, are much inferior in prep- 
aration in mathematics and other 
fundamental and basic courses to 
similar students of a generation ago, 
and that the situation is tending, if 
possible, toward a worse condition.” 

Yet in spite of the inestimable 
utility of mathematics and in spite of 
the fact that we can find unbiased 
persons not teaching mathematics 
who are proclaiming with emphasis 
that people must know mathematics 
in order to cope with situations that 
educated persons should be able to 
handle, many who pose as leaders in 
education do not admit it, and the 
contest for proper recognition of 
mathematics must be made against 
their opposition. 

Such persons will tell you that we 
teach mathematics only because it 
has become traditional to do so. 
They may or may not admit that 
there was at one time a fairly good 
reason for including certain mathe- 
matical instruction as a fundamental 
part of our school programs, but 
with a very knowing air they will say 
that the schools must today “go 
social” in order to save humanity, 
and they will add that this socializa- 
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tion is being greatly hindered by the 
dead weight of such traditions as the 
mathematics one. 

The whole question of tradition 
is a difficult one, but we must not 
accept uncritically what the rather 
shallow sociologists who often serve 
us our educational sociology have to 
say about it. If we are to appeal to 
sociologists let us turn to actual 
forthright students of society. In his 
Man’s Rough Road, Kellar says this: 

“Traditions are always falling out 
of adjustment to the ever-changing 
conditions of society's life. They be- 
come out of date. On the other hand, 
they do not lose all their virtue over- 
night . . . The evolutionist knows 
that what exists has its justification 
and that the presumption is always 
in favor of long standing institu- 
tions. If they seem to be turning in- 
to misfits, he, having no faith in 
sweeping programs for their aboli- 
tion, must applaud the cffort soberly 
to examine the situation . . . so as 
to adjust them at points where they 
are beginning to rattle or pinch.” 

We should as teachers of mathe- 
matics be willing soberly to examine 
the situation and make earnest efforts 
to readjust our teaching at places 
where it may be rattling or pinching. 
But what is one to do about the 
“isms,” fads, and other movements 
which with such frequency have 
swept over the educational world of 
late? Usually the advocates of such 
plans are well-meaning enthusiasts 
who, however, cannot be considered 
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as careful students of either society 
or education. 

Let us now consider an aspect of 
mathematics which a few years ago 
we hardly dared mention. Does 
mathematical instruction give any- 
thing more than specific mathema- 
tical knowledge? Does it in some 
way give a development broader than 
skill it imparts? I believe that it does, 
and I think that this is a claim which 
we should fearlessly and persistently 
make. I am not maintaining that 
there is some reasoning machine, 
which by one sort of exercise receives 
general perfection; what I have in 
mind is quite different from the old 
faculty psychology. Perhaps it can 
best be described as the contribution 
of mathematics toward citizenship, 
although I dislike to use that abused 
and overworked word. 

You are familiar with the claim 
made by certain educationists that 
mathematics is not a social study, and 
know that on that account it loses 
favor in some eyes. We readily admit 
that we are not teaching facts of a 
political, economic, or sociological 
character, and we further admit that 
boys and girls should be given good 
instruction in such subjects. But such 
instruction does not insure that boys 
and girls will possess all the habits 
and traits which the schools should 
seek to build up. There is such a 
thing as the habit of courage, of 
fearlessly meeting difficult tasks, of 
not giving up, a character of fortitude 
and resolution. 
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Too many educators in America 
have forgotten that something is to 
be acquired from the persistent study 
of substantial subjects, beside their 
objective usefulness. We hear much 
of the necessity of reducing failures, 
of the danger of creating inferiority 
complexes. But after boys and girls 
enter life’s rough competition no 
one shelters them from failures and 
inferiority complexes. 

To prepare pupils for modern life 
requires more than equipping them 
with elementary facts about our so- 
cial problems, which we hear stressed 
so much. Our schools should try to 
make stout-hearted workers out of 
boys and girls, who will stand up to 
a first-rate task until it is finished, 
who can see a distant aim and keep 
straight toward it even though the 
work of the moment is not especially 
interesting. There was a time when 
this thought was prominent in edu- 
cation. It was strongly expressed by 
President Eliot, when he wrote: “‘Its 
{education’s} fundamental purpose 
is to produce a mental and moral 
fiber which will carry weight, bear 
strain, and endure the hardest kind 
of labor.” 

I think we must admit that the 
school of thought which has for 
some time dominated American edu- 
cation either denies or neglects Presi- 
dent Eliot's thesis. And there is 
plenty of evidence of the harm that 


has resulted. In my mind we should 
take vigorous exception to the charge 
that the study of mathematics has 
no important social quality. 

Man is not the only social crea- 
ture in the world; bees, ants, and 
beavers are distinctly social. What 
definitely sets man apart is not the 
social instinct but the reasoning fac- 
ulty and the development of spoken 
and written language. The quality 
which reasoning should have is 
cogency and precision, and this 
quality is attained in mathematics. 
Thus, when boys and girls study 
mathematics and language they are 
devoting attention to those charac- 
teristics which uniquely set man 
apart from other creatures. 

If we are content with only social 
teaching, as some educators appear 
to advocate at the present time, our 
education is not essentially different 
from that of bees in their hives, ants 
in their hills, and beavers in their 
colonies. We are all conscious of the 
grave problems that engulf us. But 
their existence should not lead us to 
acquiesce in a view of education that 
is content with facile phrases and 
catchwords about the present social 
order and a changing society. 

We can truthfully say that no one 
has an adequate appreciation of hu- 
man society as we know it in our 
western civilization if he has not 
studied mathematics. 


University. Reported from the Mathematics Teacher, 
XXIX (October, 1936), 271-80. 


K. P. Williams is a member of the faculty of Indiana | 
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WHEN AND HOW SHALL WE USE THE MOTION 
PICTURE? 


EDGAR DALE 


In Progressive Education 


Cs ERTAIN issues must be clari- 
fied before we can intelligently dis- 
cuss the utilization of visual instruc- 
tion in a progressive program of 
education. It is evident, for example, 
that we no longer face the issue of 
whether visual instruction is to play 
a part in the education of children 
and youth. Newspapers often devote 
as much as a full page to comic 
strips, pictures, graphs. Billboards 
make their visual appeal. Approxi- 
mately 70,000,000 admissions are 
paid weekly at the motion picture 
box offices of the United States. Of 
these, slightly more than one-third 
are paid by minors. 

The issue, then, is not whether 
we shall have visual instruction. It 
is, rather, shall our visual instruction 
be directed toward socially beneficial 
ends, or shall it be narrow, desultory, 
uncoordinated, unintegrated? 

Our chief problem, is not that of 
arousing interest and enthusiasm or 
of propagandizing anyone as to the 
value of these visual aids. It is rather 
that of taking a long look ahead and 
asking some rather fundamental 
questions about the functions which 
these visual aids should serve. 

Let us discuss the peculiar qualities 
which teaching films possess in an 
educational program. The first ques- 
tion is this: Is it necessary in securing 
growth in this field to use any pic- 
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torial devices at all? Would it not be 
better to get first-hand, direct exper- 
ience rather than use pictorial ma- 
terials? Would a classroom demon- 
stration be just as valuable? Can 
words be satisfactorily substituted for 
the motion picture? The picture is 
two-dimensional, lacking depth and 
frequently lacking the colors that 
were present in the original. It is a 
symbol, which is quite easily recog- 
nized as a counterpart of the thing 
itself. However, if we can get the 
essential meaning involved in the 
picture by merely substituting a 
word, then it is clear that it is un- 
necessary to use the picture. 

A second question, closely related 
to the above criterion, which might 
well be asked is this: Would not still 
pictures convey these same meanings 
just as effectively or even more effec- 
tively than the motion pictures? The 
still picture is static; it shows pro- 
ducts or results. The motion picture 
is dynamic; it shows processes, de- 
velopment, change. It, alone, can 
portray action. The still picture can 
only suggest action. 

But after the first step of dis- 
tinguishing the contribution which 
motion pictures can make as com- 
pared with other visual experiences, 
we still have left unsettled the way 
in which films may be used in the 
classroom. 
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HOW SHALL WE USE THE MOTION PICTURE? 


One of the important functions 
of certain motion pictures is that of 
exposition. Expository films should 
be used just as one uses other ex- 
planatory materials, such as the en- 
cyclopedia. Such films would be of 
varying lengths and one could secure 
and project short or long motion pic- 
tures on such varied topics as the 
following: “How Vaccine Works,” 
“Prison Conditions in Ohio,” ‘““How 
Food Is Digested,” “Methods of 
Spraying Apple Trees,” ‘How a 
Chick Embryo Develops.” 

Another function which these 
teaching films might serve is that of 
aiding in the learning of such skills 
as operating a typewriter, operating 
a lathe, learning to dance, painting a 
portrait, etc. 

A third major function of motion 
pictures relates to that of sensitizing 
pupils to important social problems. 
We may expect the development of 
two types of films in connection with 
this sensitizing function. First, we 
will probably have more short films 
similar to those in the “March of 
Time’ series—films which can be 
expeditiously used in the classroom. 
“The Plow That Broke the Plains,” 
produced by the Resettlement Divi- 
sion of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, is an excellent exam- 
ple of this type. Second, we may 
expect a longer type of film, many 
of which will be first shown in com- 
mercial theaters, 

The lack of relationship between 
the school and the other community 


influences has been perpetuating a 
dualistic and unproductive educa- 
tional program. We try to teach boys 
and girls tolerance and kindliness 
toward other races, and along comes 
“The Birth of a Nation” and mark- 
edly increases racial prejudice to- 
wards the Negro, as disclosed by the 
studies of Thurstone and Peterson. 
We attempt to show the wasteful- 
ness and the futility of war; and 
Greta Garbo, Marlene Dietrich, Dick 
Powell, and Ruby Keeler demon- 
strate that war, espionage, and the 
preparation for war are a lark—ad- 
venturesome, glamorous, exciting. 
We try to make them aware of criti- 
cal, contemporary problems but the 
movie says that there is only one 
problem: “boy meets girl—boy loses 
gitl—boy gets girl.” The answer, 
obviously, so far as an integrated, 
complete visual instruction program 
is concerned, is twofold: First, to 
produce honest, factual, dramatic, 
interesting movies which will en- 
lighten us about contemporary prob- 
lems of housing, crime, soil erosion, 
foreign trade, public health, etc. 
Second, to take account of the 
strengths and the weaknesses of the 
theatrical motion picture content and 
develop discriminating, selective, in- 
telligent viewing of these pictures. 
We can experiment, as the writer 
plans to do this coming winter, with 
the utilization of such films as the 
following to sensitize and concern 
pupils with the solving of important 
social problems: “Fury’’—lynching 
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and mob violence; “Disraeli,” ‘‘Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer,” or “Rhodes” 
—imperialism, racial prejudices; 
“The Life of Louis Pasteur’ — 
science and superstition; ‘White 
Angel’’—choice of a career; “Bullets 
or Ballots’—racketeering; ‘“Imita- 
tion of Life’—tracial prejudice; 
“Cabin in the Cotton’”—farm ten- 
ancy; ‘I am a Fugitive” —crime, un- 
employment; and ‘Broken Lullaby” 
—war. 

Films such as these offer an ex- 
cellent basis for panel discussions 
and should prove especially valuable 
in developing a critical attitude to- 
ward movies as opposed to the pas- 
sive, sponge-minded attitude with 
which many persons now view them. 

In conclusion, the writer suggests 
one major caution in the introduction 
of films and other visual aids as 
teaching instruments. Unless we are 
extremely careful, these devices may 
lead us to fall again into the subject- 
matter stereotype from which we 
have been trying to extricate our- 
selves these many years. Under such 
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a stereotype, teachers try to discover 
those films or other pictorial ma- 
terials which best fit our present 
courses of study, our present text- 
books, our current objectives, with- 
out first of all subjecting these 
materials and objectives to rigid 
scrutiny. We are especially likely to 
fall into this error because the film 
does have great power in reaching 
informational objectives, as disclosed 
by the studies of Wood and Free- 
man, Rulon, Arnspiger, Knowlton 
and Tilton, and others. We must not 
use the film to put fancy frosting on 
a stale cake. We must not do better 
with the film the things that ought 
not to be done anyway. 

Closely related to this fallacious 
approach is that of thinking of mo- 
tion pictures merely as addenda— 
something tacked on to an existing 
program. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that visual aids have in- 
dividual, unique functions. They 
should be used as an integral part of 
the experience-getting activities of 
children, youth, and adults. 


Edgar Dale is a member of the staff of the Bureau 

of Educational Research at Ohio State University. 

Reported from Progressive Education, XIII (Octo- 
ber, 1936), 437-42. 
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REDUCING FIRST-GRADE FAILURES 





JAMES R. HoBson 


In the Elementary School Journal 


De reduction of the percentage 
of failure in grade one has been 
coincident with a more scientific de- 
termination of the child’s readiness 
to read, a change from a logical to a 
psychological method of approach to 
the teaching of reading, and the de- 
velopment of techniques for dis- 
covering and remedying specific 
difficulties in children otherwise 
ready to read. 

Unfortunately, remedial tech- 
niques do not have as large a share 
in preventing first-grade failure as 
educators would like to see them 
have. Most failures in grade one are 
due to mental immaturity or lack of 
readiness to read, and in such cases 
remedial techniques cannot prove 
effective. 

The second cause in the reduction 
of failures in grade one in the past 
25 years has been the change from a 
logical to a psychological approach 
to the actual teaching of reading. 
The logical method of attack was to 
start the child to school at the chron- 
ological age of about six and give 
him what were thought to be the 
tools of reading. He learned his 
ABC’s and the sounds given each 
letter, then the principle syllabic 
combinations of letters and their 
sounds were taught. Then the child 
was allowed to try his skill at mem- 
orizing monosyllabic words like 
“cat” and “dog” by means of the 


letters of which they were composed. 
He was finally introduced to longer 
words, and before many months 
most of the children had learned to 
read with varying degrees of fluency 
and enjoyment. The 25 or 30 percent 
who did not succeed in wading 
through the primer and at least part 
of the first reader by the end of the 
year repeated grade one as a matter 
of course. This repetition was ex- 
pected by most parents, and was not 
regarded with any particular feeling 
of disappointment by the pupils. 
Emphasis was placed entirely on oral 
reading, and that teacher was indeed 
enterprising who made any attempt 
to check the comprehension of the 
material read. 

As the approach to reading be- 
came scientific, the human mechanics 
involved have been analyzed. The 
comparative efficacy of teaching by 
letters, syllables, word wholes, and 
even by short phrases has been ex- 
perimentally determined. Experi- 
mental consideration has been given 
to the physical makeup of textbooks 
with respect to size of type, length 
of line, width of margin, size and 
shape of page, and frequency and 
color of illustration. The number, 
attractiveness, and usability of read- 
ing materials have increased marvel- 
ously in the last decade or two. 

All these things together have 
constituted a powerful factor in the 
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reduction of first-grade failure. Fur- 
ther discoveries along these lines 
will no doubt be made, but it would 
seem that the greatest reduction in 
failures to be expected from these 
sources has probably been made. It is 
the belief of the writer that the 
greatest field of improvement now 
open lies in the development and the 
measurement of reading readiness 
in its various phases. 

The newness of the term “reading 
readiness’ —it was used for the first 
time, to the writer's knowledge, in 
1925—does not mean that previous- 
ly no account had been taken of the 
probability of a child’s success in 
learning to read. Far from it! Six 
years had been arrived at as the best 
age at which to start a child to school 
long before the day of modern edu- 
cational research, and, as an average, 
that finding has not been improved 
on to this day. What has been done 
is to discover other factors than 
chronological age on which individ- 
ual success in reading depends. 

Of the basic factors that contribute 
toward readiness to read, mental age 
must be placed first. Second in order 
of importance is experiential back- 
ground, Third rank, on the average, 
but first in cases in which a real 
deficiency occurs, must be given to 
physical and sensory development. 
In other words, if a child cannot see 
or hear adequately, or speak intel- 
ligibly, he is not ready to learn to 
read, no matter what his other quali- 
fications may be. 
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With the recognition of different 
degrees of readiness to read based 
on many different kinds of develop- 
ment, standardized and objective 
tests purporting to measure such 
readiness have appeared. It is the 
opinion of the writer that such tests 
furnish the best measure now avail- 
able of a child’s readiness to begin 
first-grade work and the best prog- 
nosis as to the quality of work that 
he will do in grade one. There are at 
least six of these tests which have 
been published and are available for 
general use. Three of these are group 
tests (the Lee-Clark Reading Readi- 
ness Test, the Stone and Grover 
Classification Test for Beginners in 
Reading, and the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test), two are individual 
tests (Van Wagenen Reading Readi- 
ness Tests and Betts Ready to Read 
Tests) , and one embodies both group 
and individual administration 
(Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests). 

In the opinion of the writer, the 
most feasible program of testing to 
measure reading readiness would in- 
volve administration of one of the 
shorter group tests to identify chil- 
dren whose success in reading is 
doubtful, and the application of in- 
dividual tests to these children. The 
individual tests should be sensory 
and motor in nature. For this purpose 
the writer favors the use of the tele- 
binocular and the Betts series of vis- 
ual tests combined with the Monroe 
auditory, motor, and articulatory 
tests. The value of the Betts test in 
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checking visual readiness can scarce- 
ly be overestimated. 

Reading readiness can be mea- 
sured fairly satisfactorily when a 
child enters grade one. Can anything 
be done to develop reading readiness 
in the kindergarten? The specific 
aims of the preparatory period have 
not been better stated than by the 
National Committee on Reading: 

1. Wide experience, along the 
lines of his interests, which will en- 
able the child to understand the 
stories which he will read. 

2. Reasonable facility in the con- 
versational use of ideas, and in sim- 
ple reasoning. 

3. Sufficient command of simple 
English sentences to speak with ease. 

4. A relatively wide speaking vo- 
cabulary. 

5. Accuracy in enunciation and 
pronunciation. 

6. A genuine desire to read. 

The writer questions whether the 
kindergartens have modified their 
programs sufficiently to include many 
items leading to such development, 
although no magical ingenuity is 
necessary in order to devise activities 
which will lead to fulfillment of 
these aims. A preprimer period in 
grade one before a child’s formal in- 
troduction to reading is of benefit. 

In conclusion, the following is of- 
fered as a program designed to fur- 


ther reduce failures in grade one. 

1. Standards of admission which 
will insure an average mental age of 
six years or more for children enter- 
ing grade one. 

2. A kindergarten program which 
will give the experiential back- 
ground, sensory training, speech de- 
velopment, and vocabulary necessary 
to success in reading. 

3. A group test of reading readi- 
ness administered to all pupils near 
the end of the kindergarten year, 
followed by individual check-up of 
all pupils whose group-test scores 
indicate some difficulty or handicap. 

4. A continuation of preparatory 
training at the beginning of grade 
one, such as a preprimer period, for 
those children who need it. 

5. Individual diagnosis and reme- 
dial teaching for children, otherwise 
ready to read, who exhibit specific 
difficulties. 

6. A program of training primary 
teachers in the specific techniques for 
discovering and remedying individ- 
ual difficulties in reading. 

7. A modification of the require- 
ments made of those few pupils who 
are obviously not ready to read but 
whose age necessitates their place- 
ment in grade one to the end that 
they may not experience hopeless 
failure even though repetition of the 
gtade may be necessary. 


James R. Hobson is director of child placement in 

the School Department, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Reported from the Elementary School Journal, 
XXXVII (September, 1936), 30-40. 
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reduction of first-grade failure. Fur- 
ther discoveries along these lines 
will no doubt be made, but it would 
seem that the greatest reduction in 
failures to be expected from these 
sources has probably been made. It is 
the belief of the writer that the 
greatest field of improvement now 
open lies in the development and the 
measurement of reading readiness 
in its various phases, 

The newness of the term “‘reading 
readiness’ —it was used for the first 
time, to the writer’s knowledge, in 
1925—does not mean that previous- 
ly no account had been taken of the 
probability of a child’s success in 
learning to read. Far from it! Six 
years had been arrived at as the best 
age at which to start a child to school 
long before the day of modern edu- 
cational research, and, as an average, 
that finding has not been improved 
on to this day. What has been done 
is to discover other factors than 
chronological age on which individ- 
ual success in reading depends. 

Of the basic factors that contribute 
toward readiness to read, mental age 
must be placed first. Second in order 
of importance is experiential back- 
ground, Third rank, on the average, 
but first in cases in which a real 
deficiency occurs, must be given to 
physical and sensory development. 
In other words, if a child cannot see 
or hear adequately, or speak intel- 
ligibly, he is not ready to learn to 
read, no matter what his other quali- 
fications may be. 
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With the recognition of different 
degrees of readiness to read based 
on many different kinds of develop- 
ment, standardized and objective 
tests purporting to measure such 
readiness have appeared. It is the 
opinion of the writer that such tests 
furnish the best measure now avail- 
able of a child’s readiness to begin 
first-grade work and the best prog- 
nosis as to the quality of work that 
he will do in grade one. There are at 
least six of these tests which have 
been published and are available for 
general use. Three of these are group 
tests (the Lee-Clark Reading Readi- 
ness Test, the Stone and Grover 
Classification Test for Beginners in 
Reading, and the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test), two are individual 
tests (Van Wagenen Reading Readi- 
ness Tests and Betts Ready to Read 
Tests), and one embodies both group 
and individual administration 
(Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests). 

In the opinion of the writer, the 
most feasible program of testing to 
measure reading readiness would in- 
volve administration of one of the 
shorter group tests to identify chil- 
dren whose success in reading is 
doubtful, and the application of in- 
dividual tests to these children. The 
individual tests should be sensory 
and motor in nature. For this purpose 
the writer favors the use of the tele- 
binocular and the Betts series of vis- 
ual tests combined with the Monroe 
auditory, motor, and articulatory 
tests. The value of the Betts test in 




















checking visual readiness can scarce- 
ly be overestimated. 

Reading readiness can be mea- 
sured fairly satisfactorily when a 
child enters grade one. Can anything 
be done to develop reading readiness 
in the kindergarten? The specific 
aims of the preparatory period have 
not been better stated than by the 
National Committee on Reading: 

1. Wide experience, along the 
lines of his interests, which will en- 
able the child to understand the 
stories which he will read. 

2. Reasonable facility in the con- 
versational use of ideas, and in sim- 
ple reasoning. 

3. Sufficient command of simple 
English sentences to speak with ease. 

4. A relatively wide speaking vo- 
cabulary. 

5. Accuracy in enunciation and 
pronunciation. 

6. A genuine desire to read. 

The writer questions whether the 
kindergartens have modified their 
programs sufficiently to include many 
items leading to such development, 
although no magical ingenuity is 
necessary in order to devise activities 
which will lead to fulfillment of 
these aims. A preprimer period in 
grade one before a child’s formal in- 
troduction to reading is of benefit. 

In conclusion, the following is of- 
fered as a program designed to fur- 
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ther reduce failures in grade one. 

1. Standards of admission which 
will insure an average mental age of 
six years or more for children enter- 
ing grade one. 

2. A kindergarten program which 
will give the experiential back- 
ground, sensory training, speech de- 
velopment, and vocabulary necessary 
to success in reading. 

3. A group test of reading readi- 
ness administered to all pupils near 
the end of the kindergarten year, 
followed by individual check-up of 
all pupils whose group-test scores 
indicate some difficulty or handicap. 

4. A continuation of preparatory 
training at the beginning of grade 
one, such as a preprimer period, for 
those children who need it. 

5. Individual diagnosis and reme- 
dial teaching for children, otherwise 
ready to read, who exhibit specific 
difficulties. 

6. A program of training primary 
teachers in the specific techniques for 
discovering and remedying individ- 
ual difficulties in reading. 

7. A modification of the require- 
ments made of those few pupils who 
are obviously not ready to read but 
whose age necessitates their place- 
ment in grade one to the end that 
they may not experience hopeless 
failure even though repetition of the 
gtade may be necessary. 


James R. Hobson is director of child placement in 
the School Department, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
Reported from the Elementary School Journal, 


XXXVII (September, 1936), 30-40. 











AMATEUR PHOTOPLAY COMPOSITION 


WILLIAM LEWIN 


In Education 


ae WHOLE new development 
in the field of creative composition 
is opening up as a result of the pho- 
toplay-appreciation movement. 
Teachers who at first resented the 
encroachment of the “commercial” 
photoplay on the precincts of litera- 
ture are beginning to find that the 
natural interest of young people in 
movies may provide not only a ramp 
leading to genuine interest in the 
arts, but also as a basis for motivat- 
ing imaginative writing. 

Miss Alice P. Sterner of Barringer 
High School at Newark has devel- 
oped a unit of nine lessons based 
on experiments in having students 
write scenarios of Dunsany’s A 
Night at an Inn. She has mimeo- 
graphed her lesson plans as part of 
a course of 41 lessons in photoplay 
appreciation in use at her school. 
Miss Sterner’s pioneer work has 
paved the way for an interesting de- 
velopment. Briefly, her plan has been 
to divide the story of the one-act 
play into working sequences; to re- 
view in this connection the study of 
plot; to make clear the meaning and 
significance of conflict, theme, type, 
and to apply these elements to the 
development of sequences in terms 
of camera action; to show how the 
director must analyze each char- 
acter with a view to securing an actor 
who will fit the part; to help the 
student to realize the importance of 
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authentic sets, props, and costumes; 
to let groups act out the scenes in 
class while one of their number acts 
as director and points out camera 
angles; and finally to assemble and 
study the scenario as a whole, with a 
view to determining its weak and 
strong spots. 

Many schools are beginning to en- 
courage this sort of writing, and 
many a scenario with practical possi- 
bilities is being turned out as a result 
of projects of this sort. College stu- 
dents in the Amateur Cinema League 
have made many short films, but 
these have been mainly conceived 
apart from the work in composition 
as such. 

Especially enjoyable at the high 
school level are themes in which 
children try to visualize in terms of 
camera action and brief dialogue 
such scenes as “Getting Ready for 
the Prom,” “Getting Ready for Com- 
mencement,” ‘‘A Day in the Life of 
a Freshman,” etc. Students display 
a ready fund of humor in these brief 
cinematic treatments, and, when there 
is some possibility of filming the best 
set of scripts, interest runs high. 
When the assignment is timely, as 
one dealing with scenes before and 
after a school dance, done in class 
the day after the event, the results 
are likely to be genuine expressions 
of creative imagination — emotion 
recalled in tranquility. The conven- 
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tional, happy-ending type of screen 
story is of little interest to amateur 
cinema composers, They prefer the 
comedy of frustration, the comedy of 
character, the comedy of contrast, 
with finales that indicate that life 
has a way of going on unconcernedly. 

With the inevitable increase in the 
publication of materials for the 
teacher of photoplay composition, 
our schools will ultimately standard- 
ize some of the more useful proced- 
ures in this type of composition 
work. The greatest need is for actual 
shooting scripts. Such collections are 
rare and hard to get because the 
studios dislike to take too many peo- 
ple behind the scenes. That the pub- 
lication of scripts will increase rather 
than decrease public interest has been 
made clear by the publication of 


several shooting scripts in recent 
years. Most important of these is the 
Random House edition of Romeo 
and Juliet, containing in one volume 
both the original stage play and the 
modernized screen play, with nota- 
ble articles by those who contributed 
to the work of transferring the play 
to the screen. 

To the extent that it provides work 
for the creative writer the photoplay 
is a literary art. At present most 
shooting scripts can be classified as 
unfinished compositions. If the few 
that are really well written, like the 
scripts of Mutiny on the Bounty and 
The Good Earth, could be made 
available to older students, we 
should have more amateur photoplay 
compositions and more professional 
photoplay compositions as well. 


William Lewin is a member of the English De- 

partment of Weequahic High School, Newark, 

N. J. Reported from Education, LVII (September, 
1936), 27-30. 
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Jie first course ever offered in 
an American college with the a- 
vowed purpose of developing the 
student’s sense of humor started this 
fall in the General College of the 
University of Florida. Rewarding its 
successful students with three semes- 
ter credit hours toward a college di- 
ploma, the course is decorously listed 


in the catalogue as ““Types of Humor- 
ous Literature.” 

Convinced that the sense of hu- 
mor is acquired, and not inherited, 
the instructor is devising a special test 
of humorous perception to be given 
to the students at the beginning and 
at the end of the course to measure 
results. 


Reported from the New York Times, September 
27, 1936. 
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CHANGES IN SCHOOL CURRICULUMS 


THomas W. Boyceg 


In the National Elementary Principal 


—yurinc 60 years of intimate 
contact with public schools as pupil, 
student, teacher, and administrator, 
the writer has witnessed tremendous 
changes in our elementary schools, 
in subject matter taught, methods of 
teaching, and changes in attitudes of 
teachers toward pupils and of pupils 
toward the school. 

In the earlier days of this experi- 
ence, English consisted of drills in 
spelling, copying from the copy- 
book, and learning forms and rules 
of syntax. Arithmetic was featured. 
Some attention was given to learn- 
ing the names of the bones and chief 
muscles of the body and the terrible 
effects of alcohol and narcotics on 
the human system. Geography and 
history were exercises in the memo- 
rization of dates, facts, and pages. 
We learned verbatim the constitu- 
tions of the United States and of our 
state and understood little or nothing 
of their meanings. 

I regret that this type of school is 
the ideal of some protagonists today 
and will be found still in localities 
where professional qualifications are 
low or public support not generous, 
or where administrators believe that 
the “good old days” were the best. 

Today, in modern schools, the ap- 
proach to reading is different. We 
started by learning the alphabet, and 
I can remember well the punishments 
inflicted on children who could not 
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memorize the 26 letters well enough 
to name them when not arranged in 
alphabetical order. Today children 
relate their experiences to the teacher 
and see those experiences appear as 
sentences on the board, After a few 
weeks of this type of work, they are 
given a book and find to their 
amazement that they can read. There 
is happiness in this approach to 
reading and enough time later for 
analytical work in phonics and mem- 
orization of the alphabet. 

In English, the emphasis is placed 
on learning to speak and write cor- 
rectly, and not on rules of grammar. 
Instead of set compositions, chil- 
dren write about things in which 
they are interested. The emphasis on 
arithmetic has been reduced, and 
problems are adapted to the experi- 
ences of the child. 

Through stories and biographies, 
history becomes not a recitation of 
dates, figures, and records of wars, 
but an interesting record of people. 
The child finds, in his school, a 
miniature set-up of democratic insti- 
tutions and by participating in these 
he finally learns that good citizenship 
consists in learning to lead, to serve, 
and to follow intelligent leadership. 

In geography, a start is made with 
the study of the surroundings of the 
school and home. Gradually the child 
is introduced to the topography and 
human activities of the district in 
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which he lives. He soon learns that 
geography is not a memorization of 
facts and figures, but rather an in- 
teresting study of this world as the 
home of man. 

Proper health lessons, corrective 
exercises, games, and nature study 
are all part of the curriculum. In 
my day there was no art. When art 
was finally introduced, it was large- 
ly pencil drawings of cubes, vases, 
spheres, and prisms. Today color 
predominates, No special talent is 
required, and no marks are given, 
with the result that children put in- 
to their art work their best abilities 
and enjoy working to their limits. In 
music, children learn to produce and 
enjoy the works of the great com- 
posers. When I was a pupil, a new 
teacher started us singing and nearly 
lost her job. 

In the old days, we read if we 
could get books to read. In the mod- 
ern school you rarely find literature 
of the nickel or dime variety. School- 
rooms are well stocked with library 
books or the school has a library with 
a teacher-librarian in charge to inter- 
est children in reading good books. 


When Wisconsin’s grand old 
school man, L. D. Harvey, stated 
that there was as much educational 
value in learning to bake a loaf of 
bread, in making an apron, or saw- 
ing a board correctly as in spelling 
a list of words, or bounding the state 
of Maine, he was regarded as an 
educational heretic. Today cooking, 
sewing, and shop work are in the 
curriculum. 

In the older curriculums, only a 
small percentage of children obtained 
the joy and satisfaction necessary to 
success in school work. The work 
was too formal, too difficult, too un- 
interesting. A large percentage of 
the pupils hated school, and the per- 
centage of withdrawals was appal- 
ling. It was considered proper for 
newspapers to caricature boys un- 
happily taking up their duties at the 
opening of school. Today attendance 
is high and withdrawals rare. 

Now teaching is not so formal, 
the demands for high percentage 
marks in the old academic branches 
are not so insistent, and in the varied 
offerings of the curriculum most chil- 
dren are able to find themselves. 


Thomas W. Boyce is Principal of the Cass Street 

Rotary School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Reported 

from the National Elementary Principal, XVI 
(October, 1936), 45-47. 
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<?ROM 1932 to 1934 kindergarten enrollments dropped 
16 percent; elementary enrollments dropped 1 percent, partly 
the result of a falling birth rate. 
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REGARDING REPEATERS 


EUGENE S. FARLEY 


In the Nation’s Schools 


i determine the effects of re- 
tardation on child development a 
series of studies have been made in 
Newark, N. J. The first was intended 
to reveal the factors that are asso- 
ciated with failure and retardation. 
As was expected, low intelligence 
and low achievement were closely 
associated with retardation. The close 
correlation between intelligence and 
achievement indicated that lack of 
scholastic ability was the basic cause 
of maladjustment even though poor 
achievement was the immediate cause 
of retardation. The results indicated 
that children with low I.Q.’s faced 
inevitable failure in schools that ad- 
hered to a rigid scholastic program 
or endeavored to maintain arbitrary 
grade standards. 

In 1934 the psychologic and 
school records of 422 children re- 
ferred to the attendance department 
for truancy were studied. It was 
found that these children were, for 
the most part, lacking in scholastic 
aptitude and were retarded in their 
grade placement. The median I.Q. 
of the group was 82, and only 10 
percent had I.Q.’s above 100. Of 
the group 93 percent were retarded 
in grade placement, indicating some 
maladjustment in school work. 

Of these pupils, 37 percent had 
mental ages above the average for 
the grade in which they were placed. 
These facts indicated that possibly 
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these children were not doing the 
work of which they were capable. 

The evidence of these studies sug- 
gested that retardation was detri- 
mental to scholastic development of 
the child. To secure more adequate 
information, a series of studies was 
undertaken. 

The teachers of grades two 
through five of three schools were 
requested to list all pupils whose 
promotion was doubtful. Approxi- 
mately 400 pupils were listed and 
all were given an intelligence test 
and the Stanford reading and arith- 
metic tests. The children in each 
grade were then paired on the basis 
of 1.Q., mental age, and chronolog- 
ical age, At the end of the term, one 
pupil from each pair was retarded 
and one promoted. All pupils were 
then placed in regular classes and no 
special consideration was given them. 

In June the gains made by each 
group on alternate Stanford tests 
were computed. In grades two and 
three, the promoted group made a 
greater gain in reading than was 
made by the retarded group. In all 
other instances, the gains made by 
the retarded group were slightly 
greater than were made by the pro- 
moted group. However, the gains in 
grades four and five favored the re- 
tarded group by only one point in 
readjng and two points in arithmetic. 
These small gains hardly justify the 
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expense and discouragement of re- 
tardation. 

Bi-serial correlations of the gains 
made by the two groups gave further 
evidence that retardation was of 
doubtful value. In grades two, three, 
and five these correlations indicated 
that retardation of one term had but 
little effect on scholastic progress 
and that this effect probably was not 
good. In grade four, however, the 
correlations indicated that retarded 
pupils made the greater gains in 
arithmetic. Although these correla- 
tions are contradictory they indicate 
the dubious values of retardation. 

The seriousness of the problem of 
adjustment is shown by the large 
proportion of the pupils who se- 
cured poorer test results at the end 
of the study than at the beginning. 
Over one-quarter of the pupils in 
each grade made no gains in arith- 
metic and in four of the groups the 
children actually retrogressed. It 
appears that the confusion resulting 
from constant maladjustment and 
failure causes some pupils to unlearn 
subject matter that formerly has been 
understood. The fact that these 
losses were common to both the re- 
tarded and promoted groups indi- 
cates that the learning problems of 
dull children are not solved by pro- 
motional policies. 

The ability of the retarded and 
promoted groups to adapt themselves 
to the class work was indicated by 
a study of promotion rates at the 
end of the experiment. The rate of 
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promotion was greater with the re- 
tarded than with the promoted group 
but a majority of the promoted 
group were able to gain a second 
promotion and to continue with their 
class. In the second and third grades, 
57 percent of the pupils who had 
been promoted in the experiment 
were again promoted at the end of 
the term. In grades four and five, 
72 and 86 percent of this group 
were promoted with their class. 
Apparently many children have been 
unnecessarily retarded owing to 
temporary maladjustments in the 
classroom. 

Although retardation of one term 
seemed to have but small effect on 
the scholastic work of the majority 
of pupils, it was thought that re- 
peated failure might have a pro- 
nounced effect on this work. There- 
fore, two additional studies were 
undertaken to determine the cumu- 
lative effects of repeated failure. 

The first study was made in grades 
five and six because nearly half of 
the pupils in these grades had been 
retarded. Over 40 percent of the 
pupils had failed at least once and 
approximately 17 percent had failed 
three or more times. The situation 
in these grades, therefore, was ideal 
for a study of retardation. 

All of these children had been 
given intelligence and achievement 
tests and their chronological ages 
had been recorded. It was possible, 
with these data, to determine the 
relationship between retardation and 
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achievement by calculating the corre- 
lations between chronological age 
and achievement when the mental 
ages were constant. This technique 
eliminated the effects of mental abil- 
ity and as the rate of progress 
through the grades is the chief factor 
determining the age at which pupils 
reach a given grade, these correla- 
tions show the relationship between 
grade progress and achievement. 

Four separate computations were 
made, two involving reading and 
two arithmetic. The results in three 
cases were negative, indicating that 
the retarded pupil was not doing 
school work that was commensurate 
with his mental ability. In the fourth 
instance the correlation was zero, 
showing that in this case there was 
no apparent relationship between re- 
tardation and achievement. The re- 
sults indicate that retardation cannot 
be depended on to stimulate effort 
and improve achievement. They sug- 
gest, to the contrary, that frequent 
retardation and failure may dis- 
courage effort and thus deter pro- 
gress, 

The second study of cumulative 
failures was made in the high 
schools. Pupils who had been in the 
high school for two years were di- 
vided into three groups. The first 
group included those pupils who had 
not had a single failure in high 


school; the second included those 
having one or two failures; and the 
third included those having three or 
four failures. 

To determine the relation of pro- 
gress through the elementary school 
to high school work the median num- 
ber of terms required to complete 
the first eight grades was computed 
for each group. These figures showed 
that failure in high school was asso- 
ciated with retardation in the ele- 
mentary school. The group having 
no failures completed the elementary 
grades in 16.4 terms, that having 
one or two failures in 16.9 terms, 
and the groups with three of four 
failures in 17.2 terms. As would be 
expected the group with no failures 
had the highest I.Q. and the group 
with the most failures had the lowest 
I.Q. These results indicated that 
retardation cannot compensate for 
iack of scholastic ability, and that 
retardation does not prepare pupils 
for high school work. 

Repeated failure and retardation 
defeat their purpose. They do not 
stimulate effort but on the contrary 
discourage it, The child who con- 
stantly fails receives no satisfaction 
from his work and frequently be- 
comes so discouraged that continued 
effort seems futile. If confronted 
with impossible tasks, he is likely to 
become antagonistic. 


Board of Education, Newark, N. J]. Reported from 


Ee S. Farley is Director of Research for | 


the Nation's Schools, XVIII (October, 1936), 37-9. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM FOR 1936 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 


In School and Society 


p= educational platform has 
grown out of the deliberations of 
the Conference on Curriculum and 
Guidance held at Stanford Univer- 
sity from July 6 to 10. The positions 
taken on controversial issues are 
those which appeared to the writer 
to receive strongest support from 
the conference participants. 

1. The educational program in a 
democracy should be in harmony 
with the dominant democratic social 
values and aspirations. Other groups 
and forces in American life may de- 
part from the democratic philosophy ; 
the school has an unequivocal man- 
date to vitalize the democratic social 
ideal and to develop an educational 
program in harmony with it. 

2. While the present period rep- 
resents a period of unusual progress, 
the rate of progress has not been 
uniform in all divisions of our life. 
Extremely rapid advances in the 
application of science in industry 
have not been accompanied by ad- 
vances equally great in the cultural 
and social fields. The insecurity in 
the modern world; the poverty in 
the midst of potential plenty; the 
absence of democracy in the relation 
between employer and employee; 
the intolerance toward minority 
groups; the illegal actions of secret 
groups and societies; crime; divorce; 
the disease and ill health which could 
be corrected if existing health 


knowledge or services were more 
widely used; the failure to realize 
the cultural possibilities of the mo- 
tion picture and the radio—sufh- 
ciently illustrate the need for basic 
advances in the social and cultural 
areas. Rapid material advances have 
produced new problems and made 
ineffective highly successful social 
arrangements of earlier years. The 
pressing need of this period is the 
development of social insight, social 
creativeness, and loyalty to demo- 
cratic social values, so that advances 
can be made in the social realm 
sufficient to bring our social arrange- 
ments into harmony with the needs 
of people living in the modern 
world. 

3. The present takes on greater 
meaning when its origins are known. 
Basic trends can best be defined by 
a careful study of the past. But in 
periods of rapid change, the future 
society can be expected to differ 
from that of the present and the 
past in important respects. Social 
institutions which functioned well in 
the past may be ill-adapted to the 
present or the future. Consequently, 
the educational program can appro- 
priately allow greater stress on the 
study of conditions of the present 
and of the potentialities of the future 
in a period of rapid change. 

4. Education should be a positive 
force for stimulating and giving di- 
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rection to social changes along lines 
desirable in a democracy. An educa- 
tional program which informs stu- 
dents with the assumption that all 
that exists today is good and likely 
to be retained in the future is to ad- 
mit. ignorance of historic fact or de- 
liberately to falsify. 

5. The freedom of teachers to 
work with students in a study of all 
aspects of contemporary life and all 
problems should be guaranteed. 
Minority groups should not be al- 
lowed to force avoidance of consid- 
eration of problems in order to 
create public ignorance so as to serve 
the personal interests or to humor 
the prejudices of those exerting the 
pressure. Developments of recent 
years show that teachers cannot al- 
ways depend on administrators and 
boards of education to resist these 
outside pressures. Consequently it 
becomes obligatory for teachers to 
effect a strong professional organiza- 
tion to give group resistance to these 
interferences with the educational 
program and protect teacher tenure. 

6. When students are indifferent 
or resistant and only a modicum of 
participation is secured through ex- 
ternal pressures of such devices as 
marks, honor lists, and merit systems 
it can be assumed that satisfactory 
educational results are not being se- 
cured. The necessity for extrinsic 
motivation should be interpreted as 
a symptom of maladjustment. While 
it may not be possible in a particular 
school situation to remove extrinsic 
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motivation entirely, its undesirability 
should be recognized and intrinsic 
motivation should be developed so 
far as general conditions and the 
ability of the teacher make possible. 

7. The educational program 
should be concerned with the growth 
of the individual along all desirable 
lines. The almost exclusive emphasis 
on knowledge in the past cannot be 
defended. Of equal importance are 
interests, attitudes, loyalties, mental 
and physical health, and the capacity 
to combine these elements into a 
well-integrated, stable, effective, and 
happy personality. An educational 
program which is concerned with the 
all-round development of the in- 
dividual will need to provide a 
variety of experiences. Textbook 
study is well adapted for certain 
types of learnings but not for others. 
Among the other types introduced 
by the best schools are: student par- 
ticipation in school management and 
shaping the school program; student 
participation, with adults, in improv- 
ing aspects of community life; cre- 
ative activity in art, music, writing; 
testing ideas in shop and laboratory 
and on the farm. 

8. The classroom is no longer 
considered to be the only location of 
educational activities. Modern 
schools are taking their students out 
into the community, to study it at 
first hand, to identify its problems, 
and, where feasible, to participate in 
a program looking toward com- 
munity betterment. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM FOR 1936 


9. Education in a democracy in- 
volves a close relationship with the 
people of the community. They pay 
the cost of the educational program, 
and they finally determine its nature. 
Educators are obligated to accept a 
mandate of the people on the type of 
education which is desired. How- 
ever, the nature of our present so- 
ciety makes it difficult to distinguish 
between the voice of the people and 
the voice of articulate minorities. 
Educators should join with the peo- 
ple in the study of educational need, 
build an understanding of the type 
of education needed by youth in the 
modern world, and secure from 
adults the assistance they can give 
in shaping the educational program. 

There is urgent need of equally 
systematic study in all the major areas 
of social activity. In the past, pro- 
grams of adult education have placed 
major emphasis on vocational train- 
ing and tool subjects. The social 
crisis through which we are passing 
makes training of the social-civic 
type imperative on the adult level. 

10. Learning experiences should 
not be regimented and restricted by 
subject lines. Formal subject organ- 
ization, with content determined by 
the logic of the subject field, should 
give way to an organization in terms 
of the problems, needs, and activities 
of the students. The separate learning 
of different subjects is in violent con- 


flict with the organismic nature of 
the individual and the manner in 
which most effective learning occurs. 
A sound organization of learning 
experiences cannot be derived from 
the subject matter alone. To teach 
students well requires that the edu- 
cational program be shaped in terms 
of their life and their needs. 

11. The educational program ap- 
propriate for the present age requires 
teachers with deep human sympa- 
thies, broad social understanding, 
rich cultural interests, personal cour- 
age, stable and well-integrated per- 
sonalities, special scholarship in 
several broad areas of experience, 
and knowledge of how children 
grow and develop. Not only teacher- 
training institutions, but boards of 
education and administrators should 
provide conditions favorable for the 
development of these characteristics. 
Among the conditions requisite for 
the continued development of teach- 
ers are reasonable security in tenure; 
an intellectual climate which allows, 
and in fact calls for, independent 
creative thinking; democratic shar- 
ing of responsibility for shaping 
educational policies; opportunity to 
participate in the cultural and social 
life of the community with the same 
freedom accorded the ‘‘best”’ citizens; 
a salary adequate to such participa- 
tion; and a program not loaded with 
deadening routine and detail. 


cation, Stanford University. Reported from Schoo! 


Grayson N. Kefauver is Dean of the School of Edu- | 


and Society, XLIV (September 5, 1936), 289-95. 
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WE STOPPED OUR CLOCKS 
L. C. WRIGHT 


In the Journal of Education 


a: T has often been said that a 
school cannot progress faster than 
its citizens will let it. In North Bend 
(Washington) five citizen-commit- 
tees have visited the school for from 
5 to 20 days and have returned sur- 
veys, reports, and helpful sugges- 
tions. Every teacher spends three 
days visiting homes of students to 
learn the desires and attitudes of 
parents. 

Our first adventure into new fields 
was to establish the “privileged” 
system. Reliable high school students 
were privileged to do as they pleased 
during their study periods, provided 
they did not abuse their privilege 
and did not disturb anyone else. 
Students quickly recognized an op- 
portunity for directing their own 
time and place of study and recrea- 
tion. After five years of trial, we 
find that only about 15 out of 125 
cannot be trusted on the privileged 
list. 

Encouraged by student response, 
we entered upon a second adventure, 
making classwork and assignments 
more democratic. A group of juniors 
and seniors conducted their own 
public-speaking class. While the pro- 
gram was not always of as high a 
type as teachers might desire, yet 
results in pupil participation and 
happiness far exceeded those of the 
teacher-assignment method. 

Today students travel at their own 
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rate in mathematics and science. Fast 
students are doing more work, while 
slow students do not experience the 
unpleasant mental panic that accom- 
panies a teacher's crowding. Both 
types of students are unwilling to go 
back to the time when teachers tried 
to explain everything. In English 
and the social studies a student may 
color his program as he sees fit, and 
teachers urge him to stress subjects 
that may aid his vocational interests. 
His only goal is ‘‘growth’’ for there 
is no grading by letters and figures. 
Growth is measured by teacher and 
pupil on a basis of the child’s en- 
thusiasm and spontaneity, 

What would students do if the 
bells were disconnected and they 
were told to go to work without 
classes? Two years ago we asked our 
students that, and their lack of im- 
agination was astounding. However, 
with the cooperation of the Board of 
Education and other citizens—who 
wondered why educators had been 
so long in working out such a plan— 
the Monday arrived when no bells 
were to be heard. Practically all stu- 
dents were lost. They kept an eye on 
the clock and moved from room to 
room when the bells were wont to 
ring. So the next Monday morning 
the clocks too were stopped. Chil- 
dren were nonplussed; teachers 
feared the dinner-hour had passed; 
all, however, were cooperative, and 
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a month later students signed a 
petition asking for two such days a 
week. 

At present, Mondays and Wednes- 
days are given over to this free study; 
Tuesdays and Thursdays are much 
the same as the old recitation plan, 
except that a teacher must be more 
skillful to check on students’ results 
and give group inspiration in two 
days where she once had five; and 
Friday is ‘‘Achievement Day.’ On 
Friday all classes listen to the dis- 
coveries, demonstrations, and prep- 
arations of different pupils. At one 
period during the day, students are 
assembled for an all-school achieve- 
ment program where any student or 
group of students may demonstrate 
or explain or exhibit an achievement. 
To the surprise of all, about 94 per- 
cent of the students have appeared 
before the assembly. 

Students show an alertness that 
they did not experience under the 
old system. They are feeling and en- 
joying growth, and their efforts are 
showing better and better results. 
They are beginning to see the whole 
program and are taking a responsi- 
bility for their own growth through 
a consciousness of need for attention 
to details. Dynamic interest is being 


built up about subjects as well as 
about school activities. A spirit of 
cooperation and appreciation of each 
other’s skills is evident under the 
program. 

Perhaps the greatest barrier to the 
success of such a program is the 
teacher who feels that “everything 
is going to smash,” who has an in- 
herent fear that “students will take 
things into their own hands,” that 
“they won’t understand “The Lady 
of the Lake’ as I understand it.” 

Educators who squarely meet the 
varied and profound thoughts of 
youth, when youth is once released 
from autocratic regimentation, will 
themselves be spurred to think. Too 
long we have secretly prided our- 
selves that we have out-thought and 
out-argued those who have simply 
dared not have the last word. 

Yet North Bend really has no new 
ideas. Seneca advised that schools 
should provide life rather than a 
preparation for life; Rousseau 
charged teachers with too much talk; 
Horace Mann discounted the value 
of the recitation; John Dewey re- 
minded us that “we keep our stu- 
dents in leading strings’; and Dr. 
Sieg says: “Let the children go to 
work.” 


L. C. Wright is Superintendent of Schools, North 
Bend, Washington. Reported from the Journal of 
Education, CXIX (October 5, 1936), 419-20. 
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LET'S FACE THE PROBLEM OF CHEATING 


ERNEST R. GROVES 


In the National Parent-Teacher 


JVo one familiar with education 
conditions in the United States can 
deny that cheating among school 
children is a large, difficult, and de- 
pressing problem. This dishonesty 
is not confined to children of the 
grades. Indeed, some would insist 
that it is found most among high 
school pupils; and in one form or 
another it is also prevalent in col- 
leges. 

Nothing could be clearer than that 
an education obtained by cheating is 
a fictitious accomplishment. It is this 
fact of counterfeiting education that 
makes the problem of cheating so 
depressing. We spend enormous 
sums on a process that actually does 
not function. 

In the long run nothing could be 
more detrimental to any nation than 
to turn out year after year any con- 
siderable number of students who, 
as they have been acquiring an edu- 
cation, have in fact been learning to 
accept cheating as a matter of course. 
Surely the most significant thing 
that can come from such school or 
college experience is loss of integrity, 
a belief that something can be had 
for nothing, that any way of ‘“‘get- 
ting by” is justified if it works. 

In many schools cheating has be- 
come commonplace because, although 
it is known to exist, no competent 
effort is made to check it. In other 
schools the problem is unwisely 
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attacked by continuous preachment 
that is received by the child in the 
same spirit with which he reacts to 
the nagging of his parents. It is 
doubtful whether much progress can 
be made by attempting to talk the 
child out of conduct that has become 
in some instances so commonplace 
as to seem customary. 

First of all, in any constructive 
assault on school cheating, there must 
be an unbiased effort to discover 
the motives that impel to dishonesty. 
At present the problem is not re- 
ceiving anything like the objective 
investigation it deserves. Undoubt- 
edly much cheating can be explained 
as reaction to strain. The child feels 
hopeless in his efforts to meet the 
requirements unless he gets help or 
uses advantages he is not supposed 
to have. The attention in many 
schools given to marks, the impor- 
tance these have in the minds of 
many parents, the overcrowding of 
the teacher so that she cannot give 
the individual attention needed, and 
the inability of schools to deal with 
cases of special disability, are all 
conditions that encourage cheating. 
It is the author's belief also that 
there is a constant temptation, as the 
result of educational ambition, to 
keep requirements for the mass of 
children precociously advanced, thus 
creating difficulties that would not 
occur if the requirements were closer 
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to the normal growth of the child. 

Changes in the school program 
that would relieve tension and per- 
mit greater individual treatment of 
the child would undoubtedly lessen 
the impulse toward cheating. The 
requirement of home work is one 
of the ways this strain is put upon 
children. Teachers assign home work 
without regard to the assignments of 
their colleagues. The total amount, 
faithfully done, would often take all 
the free hours of the child. It seems 
unreasonable to the child, and often 
it Is. 

When one talks with teachers 
about the school pressure that stimu- 
lates the tendency toward cheating 
complaint is made that this comes 
from the attitude of the parents. 
Low marks at school, often arbitrary 
and fundamentally insignificant in 
the growth process of the child, are 
by some parents taken with great 
seriousness, and in one way or an- 
other the child is punished for what 
is counted as failure. Some teachers 
are quite willing to have this parental 
pressure because it makes it easier 
for them in their work. 

Recently two teachers, talking over 
the cheating of a student, laughingly 
told each other of the tricks and 
schemes they had used to get high 
marks with little effort in college. To 
them cheating meant merely a clever 


way of getting on. The same attitude 
is found in some homes where the 
parent sets the example of dishon- 
esty as he meets his adult obliga- 
tions. Certainly this idea of getting 
by with any means at hand char- 
acterizes the life attitude of a great 
many Americans. From such a back- 
ground children cannot be expected 
to have strong or high ideals of hon- 
esty. It is unfair, however, for the 
schools to attempt to escape blame 
for the situation by pointing to the 
low standards of such homes. 

The most dangerous element in 
school cheating is the code of chil- 
dren regarding it. They have gen- 
erally come to feel that they should 
not interfere with other children’s 
cheating. Indeed, it is hard for them 
to refuse to help their schoolmates 
cheat when a request for assistance 
is made. Honesty may make a child 
unpopular. His disclosure of another 
child’s honesty, even when he is 
forced to testify, means often that 
he becomes an outcast among his 
mates. An education that fails to 
break down such a social atmosphere 
cannot send into life graduates who 
advance American civilization. 

Frank discussion of school cheat- 
ing at parent-teacher meetings will 
help to uncover the conditions that 
are stimulating cheating—conditions 
that can be changed. 


Ernest R. Groves is Professor of Sociology at the 
University of North Carolina. Reported from the 
National Parent-Teacher, XXXI (October, 1936), 
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FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


Howarp A. DAwson 


Jue extent, character, and signi- 
ficance of the inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunities in America have 
not yet become impressive to many 
people. To make the picture as vivid 
and as brief as possible, let us look 
at a series of contrasts. 

Our city schools have more mod- 
ern curriculums and buildings than 
the typical rural school. Trained and 
experienced teachers under expert 
supervision have libraries and in- 
structional material, while the most 
poorly equipped teachers have none 
of these teaching helps. 

Contrast the kind of schools that 
can be bought for $133.60 per pupil 
annually with the schools bought 
for only $24 annually, the teachers 
paid $2500 per year as compared 
with those paid $593 per year, and 
an investment in school property in 
the richest state of $438 per pupil 
as compared with $74, the poorest. 
In eight states the average number 
of days attended by each pupil in 
rural schools each year is less than 
six and one-half months. 

Poor schools can no longer con- 
cern only the states and localities 
affected. Since the richer states and 
cities do not produce sufficient chil- 
dren to replace their own popula- 
tions and the poorer states and the 
farm areas rear more children than 
are required, there will continue to 
be great migrations of population 
from one community to another, 
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from farms to cities, from state to 
state. 

The poorer the community or the 
state in this country, the less are the 
expenditures for public schools and 
the greater is the number of chil- 
dren. So long as we pursue this prac- 
tice as a national policy we tend to 
increase both ignorance and poverty. 

As a nation, we have acted as if 
we believed that inequality in educa- 
tional opportunities has resulted 
from differences in the desires of 
communities and states to educate 
their children. Yet differences in 
educational opportunities correspond 
almost exactly with differences in 
economic power. What the respec- 
tive states do for education is not a 
matter to be moralized about. It is a 
matter of dollars and cents. 

In California the average expendi- 
ture per person for retail sales is 
$374; in Mississippi it is $71. Surely 
no one believes that the people of 
Mississippi spend only $71 each be- 
cause they do not wish to spend 
more. Small wonder then that Cali- 
fornia spends four and one-half 
times as much per pupil for schools 
as ‘Mississippi. 

The amount of taxes per capita 
which can be raised ranges from 
$18.39 in Mississippi to $109.33 in 
Nevada. Assuming that each state 
would spend an average of $60 per 
year per weighted pupil for schools, 
it was found that 96.5 percent of all 
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tax resources in Mississippi would 
be required to maintain schools, 
while in Nevada only 16.5 percent 
of tax resources would be required. 

Another recent study shows that 
the richer the state, the less is the 
effort required to support schools, 
and the less is the effort actually 
made to support schools. 

Thus state action cannot be ex- 
pected to remove unreasonable in- 
equalities of educational opportuni- 
ties. The only feasible method is 
for the federal government to make 
substantial contributions to the states 
to be used by them in the support of 
public schools. 

The national character of business 
makes the collection of major reve- 
nues more and more difficult for the 
states. Unequal state rates create un- 
fair conditions of competition; rates 
should be reasonably uniform. These 
conditions make it desirable that the 
federal government become the chief 
tax-collecting agency for the states. 
Whether these statements are agreed 
to or not, the federal government is 
rapidly taking over many major 
sources of taxation. Unless, there- 
fore, it allocates funds back to the 
states for schools, the schools will 


never benefit from these funds, and 
the educational problems of the 
states and communities will become 
more aggravated as time goes on. 

The principle problem, then, is to 
determine the basis on which the 
federal government should partici- 
pate in the support of education. 

It is the prevailing thought in 
America that large central control of 
schools is not in keeping with demo- 
cratic institutions. Except for higher 
and vocational education, federal 
financial assistance has been denied 
because of this fear of federal con- 
trol. 

The issue is: Can and will federal 
financial assistance be granted with- 
out federal control? The American 
people, through their representatives 
in Congress, can have whichever 
policy they want. Federal grants 
should become state funds, subject 
only to state law for their apportion- 
ment to school districts and school 
enterprises. 

The Harrison-Fletcher Bill (See 
the EDUCATION DIGEST, October, 
1936, pp. 12-13.—The Editor) 
conforms with these principles and 
is a practical and fair way to speed 
equality of educational opportunity. 


Howard A. Dawson is Director of Rural Service of 

the National Education Association. Reported from 

an address before the National Education Associa- 
tion, June 30, 1936, at Portland, Oregon. 
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MOTIVATED REMEDIAL READING IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


PAuL A. WITTY AND DAVID KOPEL 


In the English Journal 


Zz. ARGE numbers of children en- 
ter the high school with reading 
ability so low as to handicap their 
work materially. An attempt is there- 
fore being made to devise an effec- 
tive and feasible method of teaching 
these children to read efficiently. The 
project to be described is being de- 
veloped in a Chicago high school. 

Four special classes, each enrolling 
31 children, were organized for all 
ninth-grade students whose reading 
level, on standardized tests, was be- 
low that of grade seven. All pupils 
had I.Q.’s over 80. At the beginning 
of the semester the average child 
was 15 years, 6 months old; he had 
an I.Q. of 88; and his reading grade 
was 5.2. The children who have been 
placed in these special classes devote 
the English period to remedial work 
in reading. 

The nature of the remedial pro- 
gram was announced at the first class 
meeting. The group was told that, 
as a whole, it was poor according to 
the results of reading tests. Greater 
proficiency, it was observed, is nec- 
essary for success in high school 
work. Confidence was expressed in 
the children’s capacity for improve- 
ment, and special help for individual 
difficulties was proffered. The co- 
operative nature of the program was 
discussed, and emphasis placed on 
the child’s opportunity to express 
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freely his interests and to choose 
without restriction various types of 
new reading materials, Each child 
was given the option (which none 
exercised) of returning to a regular 
English class. 

In succeeding meetings the group 
was encouraged to choose and read 
books attractively displayed in the 
room; the teacher, meanwhile, held 
interviews with every child. In these 
conferences, teachers made rather 
thorough inventories of each child’s 
vital interests as related to hobbies, 
play preferences, vocational ambi- 
tions, personal problems, home 
relationships, movies and radio pref- 
erences, and reading habits and ex- 
periences. It was hoped that these 
interviews would (1) help the 
teacher understand the problems and 
attitudes of each child; (2) effect a 
friendly teacher-pupil relationship, 
important in all school endeavor, but 
essential in effective remedial work 
with children who have failed, and 
who, therefore, are frequently mal- 
adjusted, antagonistic, or indifferent; 
(3) suggest the types of books and 
periodicals most relevant to these 
children’s interests and problems. 

Poor readers are often character- 
ized by a lack of interest in, or 
aversion for, reading. Infrequently 
does reading provide for them a 
complete, satisfying experience. If 
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growth is to transpire, interest in 
reading must be re-established, and 
all new reading experiences revital- 
ized. It is therefore important to 
ascertain the child’s intrinsic inter- 
ests, the expression and fulfillment 
of which are intensely satisfying and 
therefore highly motivated. There- 
after one must provide abundant 
reading materials—sufhciently sim- 
ple to permit success—which are in- 
timately associated with personal 
drives. 

One finds by examination that 
poor readers have read few and 
usually inferior books. Most of the 
books they have attempted have been 
abandoned—unfinished. In school 
this occurs because the children read 
so slowly they cannot complete their 
assignments. Moreover, they seldom 
find satisfaction in the books prof- 
fered in the library; and at home 
they infrequently read a book as rec- 
reation. As a result, reading becomes 
identified with drudgery, disillusion, 
or disappointment. Hence the read- 
ing of these children is characterized 
not only by immaturity but also by 
diversity and lack of integration of 
their interests. For example, in one 
study play interests and reading ex- 
periences common to any two chil- 
dren were rarely found, 

Essential, therefore, but difficult 
indeed is the selection of simple 
materials which may be read success- 
fully and which are suited to the 
diversified social interests of poor 
readers. We compiled our “‘free- 


reading” assembly of 220 books from 
lists found in Terman and Lima’s 
Children’s Reading, Wilkinson, 
Weedon, and Washburne’s The 
Right Book for the Right Child, and 
Wilson’s Children’s Catalogue. The 
list contained: fiction, travel and ad- 
venture, nature and outdoor life, 
biography, science, vocational inter- 
ests, and hobbies. About 150 addi- 
tional books were suggested and 
added by the children, the librarian, 
or the teachers. 

The “Children’s Bookshelf’ was 
thought particularly appropriate for 
classroom use. This carefully graded 
series contains an individually titled 
book for each of grades one to eight. 
Since the books bear no ostensible 
grade label, they may be assigned 
without arousing the typical aversion 
of the high school youngster to a 
grade five or grade six reader. More- 
over, the books are written by popu- 
lar children’s authors; the materials 
are all new and interesting; and 
they are composed of units which 
may be completed in a 20-25-minute 
silent reading period. 

Many of the “Unit Study Read- 
ers’—10-cent graded booklets— 
were found suitable. And the “Amer- 
ican Primers,” a series of nine 25- 
cent paper books, written in terms 
of a grade six vocabulary, pertain to 
vital social and economic problems. 

Many periodicals such as My 
W eekly Reader (grade five) , Current 
Science, Boys’ Life, News-Week, 
Readers’ Digest, and the like were 
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made readily accessible. An attractive 
room was provided, effecting an at- 
mosphere in which happy reading 
and living might transpire. 

An important phase of the com- 
plete program is a clinical arrange- 
ment which provides for thorough 
psychological diagnosis of each child. 
Vision is examined rather thorough- 
ly with the Betts tests, and when 
defects are found the child is referred 
to an eye specialist. We have found 
about 25 percent of our children in 
need of ocular attention. 

Reading tests were used simply as 
starting points for remedial endeav- 
or. Specific types of error and the 
frequency of their occurrence were 
observed, in addition to the actual 
reading habits characteristic of the 
child. An attempt was then made to 
correct specific difficulties by calling 
the child’s attention to his errors 
(without overemphasis), by setting 
a correct model in pronunciation and 
phrasing, and by stressing the neces- 
sity for getting meaning from each 
reading unit. 

We are not unduly impressed by 
the children’s large gains upon 
standardized reading tests, since 
many essential phases of reading 
which are valued highly in our 


remedial program are not measured 
by tests. That growth has taken place 
—in an interval of one semester 
only—we are certain. It is displayed 
by the children’s more adequate class- 
room reading, by their increased vol- 
untary leisure reading (of which we 
have objective records), by their 
more intelligent and frequent use of 
library facilities, and primarily by 
their change of attitude. From in- 
different, fearful, and unhappy 
youngsters most have changed into 
interested participants in numerous 
school activities. 

The reading program herein des- 
cribed is distinctly not a method. It 
is simply an approach to the sym- 
pathetic understanding of children 
and a sane attempt, we hope, to meet 
their legitimate needs. As such, it 
has implications, not only for reading 
but also for all school endeavor. To 
reiterate, we believe that reading 
matter must be presented in such a 
way that every child may experience 
success. The reading itself must serve 
needs and interests. Successful read- 
ing should be considered a thought 
process which is important chiefly 
as it makes a natural contribution to 
the intellectual growth and person- 
ality development of children. 


Paul A. Witty is Director of the Northwestern Uni- 

versity Psycho-educational Clinic. David Kopel is 

his assistant. Reported from the English Journal, 
XXV (September, 1936), 533-42. 
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ON WHAT BASIS SHALL TEACHERS BE SELECTED? 


S. M. BROWNELL 
In New York State Education 


LEASE send me one-third dozen 
teachers of assorted sizes and colors.” 
Most of us would consider such a 
request highly amusing and absurd. 
Yet I wonder how much better suc- 
cess we secure from our present 
methods of teacher selection than if 
we did order teachers by size and 
color? 

Teachers, of course, should be 
selected on whatever basis or bases 
will insure pupils the best possible 
teaching. I shall discuss three prac- 
tices which are in line with this 
principle. 

First, the community should con- 
sider the qualifications which it defi- 
nitely does or does not want its 
teachers to possess, and then state 
these qualifications as concretely as 
possible. Such specifications would 
aid the person who is selecting teach- 
ers by pointing out the qualities 
which he should investigate in each 
candidate, and would give appli- 
cants a better idea of what is expected 
of them. In a certain community the 
attitude of the board might be such 
that, regardless of any other qualities 
possessed by a teacher, his failure 
might result from his not living in 
the school district, or from his smok- 
ing or dancing, though these specifi- 
cations may not have been mentioned 
when he was hired. 

In selecting teachers for the Grosse 
Pointe (Michigan) staff, attempts 


are made to locate persons with the 
following qualities: 

1. A genuine interest in teach- 
ing. 

2. A desire to become aware of 
the policies and procedures in the 
schools and community and to ad- 
just their actions to accord with these 
policies. 

3. Willingness and desire to gain 
an understanding of the relationship 
of their work to the remaining por- 
tions of the system. 

4. Sufficient knowledge of the 
history, philosophy, and modern 
trends in education to evaluate new 
ideas. 

5. Ability, desire, and industry 
necessary to see problems needing 
to be solved ; to define a problem into 
a workable unit; to use the best 
techniques or procedures for its so- 
lution; to evaluate and then to use 
or discard the results. 

6. Personal qualities that will be 
attractive to and respected by pupils, 
associates, and citizens; and personal 
qualities that will allow a genuine 
interest in these groups. 

7. A will to develop potentiali- 
ties. 

8. An openminded and coopera- 
tive attitude. 

9. Proficiency and skill in the 
techniques of teaching. 

Regardless of whether these char- 
acteristics are valid or can be accur- 
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ately determined, such a statement 
insures that they will be given more 
consideration in the choice of teach- 
ers than would be the case without 
such a statement. 

Second, a community should use 
as many ways as possible in securing 
pertinent information about pro- 
spective teachers. Time and money 
may permit the extensive use of tests, 
as in Providence, Rhode Island, or 
allow the person making the selection 
to visit other communities to see the 
applicant at work. Limited time and 
money may make it necessary to rely 
more on information secured in 
written application forms, on per- 
sonal interviews, and information 


from teacher-placement agencies. 
These means, with a special inquiry 
from professional and community 
associates of teacher-applicants, are 
not too much to utilize in one of the 
most, if not the most, important 
tasks of administrators. 

Third, an interneship for inex- 
perienced teacher-candidates to test 
whether they have the desired char- 
acteristics should more frequently be 
a part of the teacher-selection pro- 
gram. This can offer a year for super- 
vised trial in all aspects of the 
teaching job, including assistance in 
extra-curricular responsibility, 


research in new courses, and aid in 
formulating or modifying policies. 


S. M. Brownell is Superintendent of Schools, Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan. Reported from New York State 
Education, XXIV (October, 1936), 31-32. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


An Editorial* 


HE extension of education down- 
ward to include what has been regarded 
as the preschool years seems to be in- 
evitable. This statement is based on 
present interest, activity, and research, 
and more particularly on the rapidly 
increasing recognition by parents of the 
educational significance of these early 
years. The nursery school is the 
answer to this demand as attested by 
results already achieved in the improve- 
ment in health of the child, in the cor- 
rection of behavior aberrations, and in 
building up good habits of feeling, 
thinking, and acting. 

Other factors contributing to the 
strength of the nursery school move- 
ment are its recognized influence on the 
kindergarten and primary grades, in 
making them more facile in meeting all 
the child’s needs, and on the home, 
through education of parents and in 
changing the conditions to provide a 
better environment for children. 

The historical background of the 
movement is significant in revealing its 
genesis and growth. Its official begin- 
ning in modern times was the year 1908, 
when the Board of Education in Eng- 
land proposed the care of children of 
preschool age. In 1918 the English Edu- 
cation Act provided for nursery schools 
as a part of the public school system. 

In the United States, from 1919 to 
1923 several nursery schools were 
started. In 1924 there were 28; in 1929, 
85; and in 1932 the number had in- 
creased to 343. In 1933 the federal 


government became interested in these 
schools for the children of the needy, 
In the years from 1934 to 1936 more 
than 2,000 so-called “Emergency Nur- 
sery Schools” were opened in 47 states, 
Washington, D. C., Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

At the Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations 
in Oxford, England, in 1935, reports 
were presented from 15 countries, in- 
cluding England, our own, and Latin 
America, in which nurseries, welfare 
centers, and schools for young children 
are being conducted. This evidence in- 
dicates that: “There is a worldwide 
awakening to the need for securing the 
best environment tor the future develop- 
ment of the whole personality of the 
children of the community.” 

In our country there are, so far, very 
few nursery schools in public schools, 
except the Emergency Nursery Schools 
which are more or less temporary. Our 
need is for an educational program in 
the states which will rethink opportun- 
ity in terms of a continous education for 
children, from the preschool years 
through the university, and through 
legislation will proceed to secure ade- 
quate public support for the earlier as 
well as the later stages of education. 
Such a program will justify itself in 
money saved by the lessening of retard- 
ation and failures in school and of 
disease and delinquency in society.— 
By Edna Dean Baker, President, The 
National College of Education. 


* This is the sixth in a series of editorials by members of the Editorial Advisory Board 


of the EDUCATION DIGEST. 
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